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Report  On  The  Original  Essay 
Grade  XII  Examinations  1957 


The  present  curriculum  in  Senior  High  School  English  places  strong  emphasis  on  the  actual 
writing  process.  The  original  essay,  therefore,  has  assumed  an  increasing  importance  in  the 
English  30  program.  As  a  result  of  requests  by  teachers,  the  Department  of  Education  has 
prepared  this  report  on  the  essays  written  on  the  Grade  XII  English  examination  Part  "A",  June 
1957.  It  is  presented  in  three  sections.  The  first  section  reproduces  the  essay  question,  and  with 
direct  reference  to  essays  evaluated,  discusses  important  aspects  of  planning  and  composing;  the 
second  sets  out  a  series  of  fully  quoted  sample  essays  falling  into  various  score  ranges;  the  third  re- 
produces forms  used  in  marking  the  essays. 


SECTION  1 

The  Essay  Topic  for  1957 

"Clothes  make  the  man,"  someone  once  said. 

"Fine  feathers  make  fine  birds,"  another  commented. 

Write  an  essay  of  approximately  300  words  about  clothing.  Your  essay  may  deal  with 
national  costumes,  service  uniforms,  religious  vestments,  academic  habiliments,  or  your  own 
school  sweater  bedecked  with  crests  and  awards.  But  it  must  be  one  essay,  not  three  or  four 
separate  ones  strung  together  like  beads  on  a  string. 

OR 

Shakespeare  is  recognized  as  the  greatest  writer  of  drama  that  the  English  language 
has  yet  produced.  Plot  is  essential  to  drama. 

Write  an  essay  of  about  300  words  in  which,  without  summarizing  the  plot  of  a  Shake- 
spearean play,  you  discuss  its  plot  with  reference  to  probability  (Is  the  outcome  of  the  plot 
likely?),  motivation  (Do  the  characters  have  sufficient  reason  for  acting  as  they  do?),  dram- 
atic unity  (Can  any  parts  of  the  play  be  omitted?),  and  other  elements.  Although  you  are  not 
expected  to  summarize  the  plot,  you  are  expected  to  refer  to  it  for  specific  instances  and 
examples. 

Suggestions: 

(1)  Spend  about  half  of  your  time   (an  hour  and  a  half)  on  this  essay. 

(2)  Outline  or  plan  your  essay  by  paragraphs  before  writing  it.  A  value  of  30  marks 
(out  of  250)  is  assigned  to  the  Outline  or  Plan. 

(3)  Give  your  essay  a  title  at  the  same  time  that  you  make  the  plan. 

(4)  After  planning  it,  write  your  essay  quickly  in  rough  form. 

(5)  Check  this  preliminary  essay  for  errors  in  spelling,  grammar  and  punctuation. 

(6)  Try  to  improve  the  sentence  structure,  paragraph  structure,  variety  and  general 
effectiveness  of  the  rough  essay. 

(7)  Revise  your  plan,  if  necessary,  and  copy  it  in  the  space  provided. 

(8)  Copy  your  essay  in  the  space  provided,  making  further  improvements  as  you  go 
along. 


The  1957  essays,  as  a  whole,  showed  an  improvement  in  both  organization  and  development 
over  those  written  the  previous  year.  Some  of  this  improvement  no  doubt  resulted  from  the 
topics  assigned.  Actual  essay  content  indicated  that  students  found  the  Shakespeare  topic  on  plot 
less  difficult  than  that  given  in  1956  on  exposition.  Relatively  few  essays  on  Clothing  were  marred 
by  the  narrative  treatment  which  ruined  so  many  of  the  previous  year's  efforts  on  The  Last 
Year  at  School.  However,  we  might  with  fairness  expect  students  of  the  Grade  XII  level  to  write 
with  more  significance  and  imagination  than  were  evinced  on  the  large  majority  of  the  1957 
essays. 

For  many  students,  the  difficulty  with  an  essay  begins  with  the  reading  of  the  assignment. 
They  simply  do  not  read  the  assignment  carefully.  So  they  may  plunge  into  the  topic  headlong 
without  weighing  the  instructions,  or  they  may  misconstrue  and  over-emphasize  suggestions  made 
in  the  instructions.  Hence,  the  topic  Clothing  inspired  essays  on  birds,  types  of  feathers,  award 
systems,  eligibility  regulations,  and  national  defence.  It  prompted  more  than  one  essay  which 
included  not  only  a  sketchy  development  of  both  quotations,  but  for  good  measure  a  passing 
reference  to  national  costumes,  service  uniforms,  religious  vestments,  academic  habiliments,  and 
"your  own  school  sweater  bedecked  with  crests  and  awards." 

The  Shakespeare  topic,  too,  yielded  an  amazing  variety  of  themes:  Shakespeare  as  the  great- 
est writer,  the  life  of  Shakespeare,  the  Elizabethan  stage,  and  so  on.  However,  the  majority  of 
the  essays  of  the  Shakespeare  play  fell  into  three  main  groups: 

(a)  There  were  those,  unfortunately  too  few  in  number,  which  adhered  reasonably  well  to 

the  topic  assigned. 

(b)  There  were  those  which  simply  synopsized  a  Shakepseare  play.  They  were  for  the  most 

part  flat  narratives,  lacking  force,  emphasis  or  theme.  A  surprising  number  of  them 
were  inaccurate  in  plot  detail. 

(c)  There  were  those  in  which  the  writer  did  not  concern  himself  primarily  with  plot  (prob- 

ability, motivation  and  dramatic  unity)  in  a  specific  play,  but  rather  "unloaded" 
everything  he  knew  about  Shakespeare  and  his  plays.  (Some  students  displayed 
considerable  knoweldge  of  Shakespeare,  but  lost  their  grading  by  ignoring  the  actual 
assignment   made   in  the   essay  question.) 

Students  must  be  trained  to  read  the  assignment  carefully  for  positive  identification  of  the 
topic.  Then,  interpretation  of  quotations  and  other  suggestions  in  context,  and  a  proper  limiting 
of  the  subject,  are  both  essential  in  achieving  unity  and  emphasis  (a  main  point)  in  the  essay. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  original  essay  is  to  test  the  student,  not  on  facts,  but  on  writing 
skill.  However,  material  and  expression  are  very  closely  related;  the  student  who  has  a  mastery 
of  his  material,  particularly  in  exposition,  will  write  far  better  than  the  student  who  is  groping 
for  something  to  say.  Too  many  students  who  choose  the  Shakespeare  essay  are  handicapping 
themselves  from  the  beginning,  for  they  are  not  sure  of  their  ground.  They  might  better  attempt 
the  personal  essay  as  a  test  of  their  competence  in  writing. 


Material  Choice  of  appropriate  material  is  governed  by  several  factors.  Once  the  topic 

itself  has  been  clearly  conceived  and  properly  limited,  material  chosen  must  be  sig- 
nificant and  relevant.  What  is  said  must  be  worth  saying,  and  every  detail  should 
contribute  to  the  development  of  a  central  point  or  theme.  Originality  is  desirable, 
but  less  easy  to  achieve  in  material  than  in  approach  and  style. 

Material  which  may  be  significant  at  the  Grade  VI  level  sounds  trivial  and 
obvious  in  this  Grade  XII  essay  on  clothing: 

"There  are  many  types  of  clothes —  different  kinds  for  each  season,  each 
day,  each  job  and  every  environment.  In  the  summer  you  wear  light  clothes 
to  keep  you  cool,  in  the  winter  you  wear  heavy  clothes  to  keep  you  warm.  Your 
job  depends  largely  upon  the  type  of  clothes  you  will  wear.  If  you  work  in  an 
office  you  will  proberly  wear  a  suit,  if  you  are  a  mechanic  you  will  wear  an 
old  greasy  pair  of  coveralls.  A  farmer  usually  wears  a  straw  hat  and  an  old 
pair  of  overalls.  It  is  very  easy  to  distinguish  the  kind  of  job  a  man  works  at 
just  by  looking  at  his  clothes.  Take,  for  example  the  mounted  police.  You 
couldn't  mistake  their  uniform  on  any  corner  of  the  earth." 

Many  students  apparently  do  not  sift  and  analyse  their  material  sufficiently 
before  incorporating  it  into  the  essay.  Here  planning  is  important  in  the  detection 
and  elimination  of  the  irrelevant,  the  trivial,  and  the  "hodge  podge."  Irrelevance 
often  goes  hand  in  hand  with  lack  of  orderly  development,  as  in  the  following  ex- 
cerpt from  an  essay  on  plot  in  Shakespeare's  plays: 

"First  of  all  let  us  summarize  his  life.  Born  in  Stratford-on-Avon,  Eng- 
land, he  spent  his  time  as  a  writer,  a  writer  of  poetry  with  a  dramatized  set- 
ting. His  works  were  not  noticed  much  in  his  life-time.  The  success  of  his 
writing  abilities  was  realized  more  than  one-hundred  years  after  his  death. 
His  marriage  was  a  misfortune,  in  fact  we  may  say  that  it  was  a  farce.  The 
money  he  had  (and  it  was  a  comfortable  sum)  was  not  derived  from  his 
manuscripts  but  from  the  theatres  he  owned  and  the  shares  he  had  in  others. 
His  acting  was  successful  in  some  respects  also. 

"The  majority  of  the  works  he  wrote  were  tragedies.  Some  of  these  were: 
Othelo,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Hamlet,  Macbeth  and  Julius  Caesar.  As  mentioned 
before  his  marriage  was  a  failure.  Because  of  the  many  troubles  he  had  with 
his  married  life  it  seems  most  fitting  that  this  was  the  reason  for  the  same 
atmosphere  being  instilled  into  the  plays  he  wrote." 

A  comparison  between  a  fully  quoted  essay  in  the  "H"  group  and  one  in  the 
"C"  or  the  "D"  group  (Section  II)  will  emphasize  the  importance  of  choice  of 
material  in  writing  an  effective  essay. 


Planning  Thorough  planning  is  essential  in  developing  an  effective  essay.  Yet  each  year, 

ignoring  the  specific  suggestions  in  the  assignment,  many  students  dive  into  the 
writing  of  their  essay  without  an  adequate  plan.  Since  the  correlation  between  a 
good  plan  and  a  good  essay  is  found  to  be  reasonably  high,  planning  should  be 
taught  with  great  care.  (English  for  Today  11,  pp.  43-45;  47;  52;  109-110;  111- 
112;  Thought  and  Expression,  pp.  61-62). 

Planning  may  be  done  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Here  is  the  student's  finished  plan 
for  the  "H"  essay  fully  quoted  on  page  17. 


General  Topic:  Shakespearean  Plays 

Limited  Topic:  The  Plot  of  Shakespearean  Play 

Controlling  Purpose  Statement:  The  purpose  of  this  essay  is  to  examine  the 
characteristics  of  a  well-developed  Shakespearean  plot,  stating  clearly  the  im- 
portance of  a  good  plot  to  a  play. 

William   Shakespeare — The   Master  Playwright 

Introduction:  William  Shakespeare  wrote  most  of  his  plays  in  the  period  around 
1600  A.D.  Realizing  this,  it  is  remarkable  to  me  that,  three  hundred  years  later, 
we  are  still  reading  and  enjoying  his  dramas.  The  major  reason  is  the  plot 
that  he  wove  into  his  plays. 

A.  Shakespeare  wrote  on  the  principle  that  "fate  is  inevitable." 

1.  A  certain  chain  of  action  can  lead  to  only  one  result. 

2.  Once  involved,  the  protagonist  can  do  nothing  to  alter  destiny. 

3.  Turning  point,  or  crisis,  is  all  important. 

B.  Development  of  Motive  is  essential  in  a  Shakespearean  Play. 

1.  Motives  and  objectives  of  characters  are  stated  early. 

2.  There  is  always  a  logical  reason  for  the  acts  of  a  character. 

3.  "Julius  Caesar"  is  an  example  of  motive. 

C.  Omission  and  Interpolation  are  rarely  necessary. 

1.  All  events  lead  to  the  climax. 

2.  Tension  rises  by  steps  as  action  progresses. 

3.  Interpolation  is  clearly  evident. 

Conclusion:  The  plays  of  William  Shakespeare  will  be  popular  until  the  end  of 
time.  He  wrote  plays  that  are  typical  of  human  life,  whatever  the  time  or  the 
place.  Man  can  do  nothing,  once  a  certain  chain  of  events  are  proceeded  upon. 

Although  this  plan  may  be  somewhat  longer  and  more  fully  developed  than  is 
necessary,  it  has  certain  definite  merits: 

(a)  The  topic  is  properly  limited. 

(b)  The  controlling  purpose  statement  directs  and  controls  the  essay.  It  clari- 
fies the  central  theme  or  point,  thus  ensuring  emphasis. 

(c)  A  title  is  chosen. 

(d)  The  introduction  and  conclusion  are  made  specific. 

(e)  The  topic  is  developed  clearly  by  paragraphs. 

(f)  Direction  and  clarification  are  achieved  by  writing  the  headings  and  sub- 
headings in  sentence  form. 

The  student  who  "thinks  through"  a  plan  of  this  type  is  not  likely  to  stray 
from  his  subject.  His  plan  serves  to  clarify  and  limit  his  topic;  to  establish  order 
and  direction;  to  assure  proportion  and  emphasis;  and,  most  important,  to  enable 
him  to  detect  and  eliminate  material  which  is  irrelevant,  trivial,  or  repetitive.  Care- 
ful planning  gives  direction  to  the  choice  of  detail;  it  puts  the  material  in  per- 
spective. 

A  more  concise  plan  of  the  type  quoted  above  introduced  a  well-written  "A" 
essay  on  the  topic  of  Clothing: 


General  topic:  Clothing. 

Limited  topic:  Teenager's  clothing. 

Title:  Suits  or  Jeans? 

Controlling  Purpose  of  Statement:  The  purpose  of  this  essay  is  to  show  why 
teenagers  wear  the  clothes  they  do. 

Introduction:  There  are  many  different  kinds  of  clothing  worn  by  young  peo- 
ple. Why  do  they  wear  the  clothing  they  do? 

I.  Some  teenagers  wear  jeans  and  loud  shirts. 

(a)  The  crowd  wears  this  type  of  clothing. 

(b)  An  idol  advertises  them  because  he  wears  them. 

(c)  Such  clothing  gives  a  "big"  feeling. 

II.  Most  young  people  wear  reasonable  clothing. 

(a)  They  don't  like  "loud"  clothing. 

(b)  Their  idol  wears  such  clothing. 

(c)  This  type  of  clothing  looks  and  feels  nice. 

III.  Suits  and  ties  are  worn  by  a  small  group. 

(a)  They  feel  they  are  above  average  people. 

(b)  Jeans  and  black  jackets  don't  appeal  to  them. 

Conclusion:  A  teenager  wears  the  clothes  he  does  for  some  reason  of  his  own. 

A  low  "D"  Shakespeare  essay,  very  poorly  organized,  and  overflowing  with  in- 
significant and  irrelevant  material,  was  prefaced  by  the  following  plan: 

Macbeth. 

I.  Plot 

A.  It  is  not  necessarily  feasible. 
1.    Character  of  Macbeth. 

II.  Character 

A.  Reasons  for  their  actions. 

III.  Composition  of  the  play 
A.  regards  to  unity. 

The  plans  of  several  of  the  fully  quoted  essays  in  Section  II  have  been  repro- 
duced along  with  the  essays  to  illustrate  a  problem  commonly  encountered  in  the 
teaching  of  planning. 

The  plans  of  the  two  "B"  essays,  The  Attire  of  Modern  Youth  and  The  Im- 
portance of  Good  Dress,  pages  24  and  26,  reveal  a  certain  "scrappiness"  of  material 
which  is  reflected  in  the  essays  themselves.  A  rather  carefully  worked  out  plan  has 
not  saved  the  writer  of  the  "C"  essay,  Clothes  for  Climate  Clash  with  Style,  page 
28,  from  choosing  rather  insignificant  or  even  trivial  material;  nor  the  writer  of 
the  "C"  essay,  Shakespeare,  the  Great  Man  of  Drama,  page  29,  from  seriously 
violating  the  principle  of  unity.  Both  the  essays  in  the  "D"  group,  The  Scarlet  Fig- 
ure, page  31,  and  Shakespearean  Drama  and  the  Students,  page  32,  have  elabo- 
rate plans,  yet  the  first  of  these  essays  is  ludicrous,  and  the  second  is  a  "hodge 
podge." 

Mere  mechanical  planning  will  not  in  itself  ensure  an  effective  essay.  The 
student  must  learn  to  think  through  the  planning  in  terms  of  a  central  theme,  of 
proportion  and  emphasis,  and  of  significance  and  relevance  of  material.  Otherwise, 
he  may  simply  frame  a  "scrappy"  or  an  "off  the  topic"  outline  and  carry  its  weak- 
nesses over  into  the  essay  itself. 


Some  teachers  of  English  feel  that  the  formal  plan  tends  to  "kill"  originality, 
spontaneity,  and  freshness.  It  may— if  it  becomes  an  end  rather  than  a  means; 
yet  experience  suggests  that  at  the  high  school  level  the  use  of  the  formal  plan 
is  defensible.  Of  what  value  are  unorganized  originality,  spontaneity,  and  fresh- 
ness? 

In  our  high  schools  we  are  dealing,  not  with  mature,  experienced  writers,  but 
with  learners  whose  greatest  single  deficiency  in  composition  lies  in  their  inability 
to  organize  their  ideas  clearly.  Of  what  use  are  the  "fine  points"  of  expression  and 
style  to  the  student  who  cannot  even  develop  his  theme  systematically  and  coher- 
ently? Of  what  value  is  the  writing  of  essays  lacking  a  central  theme  developed  with 
some  direction,  force  and  emphasis? 

The  large  majority  of  our  students  need  to  organize  their  essays  carefully  by 
actually  writing  out  a  detailed  plan.  This  does  not  imply  that  the  writer  must 
complete  a  "finished"  plan  before  beginning  to  compose  the  essay  itself.  After  a 
tentative  over-all  plan  has  been  formulated  and  jotted  down,  more  detailed  planning 
may  be  carried  on,  and  modifications  made,  concurrently  with  the  writing  of  the 
first  draft  of  the  essay.  Further  revisions  may  be  made  in  the  plan  as  the  essay  is 
revised;  in  fact,  in  actual  composition  there  is  a  constant  interaction  between  plan 
and  essay,  resulting  finally  in  a  "finished"  plan  to  match  the  "finished"  essay. 
The  process  of  planning  thus  directs  and  controls  the  organization  of  the  essay; 
the  finished  plan  provides  a  means  of  checking  the  final  product — the  essay  itself. 


Introductions  The  introduction  continues  to  be  one  of  the  weaker  features  of  the  original 

essay.  Many  of  the  essays  graded  have  no  appropriate  introduction.  Too  frequently 
the  introduction  incorporates  material  properly  belonging  in  the  body  of  the  essay. 
Often  the  opening  paragraph  is  not  actually  introductory  at  all;  it  is  merely  an  un- 
developed body  paragraph. 

An  effective  introductory  paragraph  will  at  least  suggest  the  theme  and  the 
point  of  view.  It  may  also,  appropriately,  arrest  the  attention,  throw  the  interest 
ahead,  establish  the  mood  or  tone,  and  suggest  the  pattern  to  be  followed.  (English 
for  Today  11,  pp.  48  and  97;  Thought  and  Expression,  pp.  63  to  65.) 

Here  is  the  opening  of  an  essay  on  plot  in  a  Shakespeare  play: 

"We  may  ask,  what  has  Shakespeare's  life  to  do  with  the  type  of  writing 
he  did?  First  of  all  let  us  summarize  his  life.  Born  in  Stratford-on-Avon,  .  .  ." 

This  introduction  is  completely  misleading.  In  the  entire  essay  the  only  refer- 
ence to  the  question  raised  in  the  opening  sentence  is  this: 

"Because  of  the  many  troubles  he  had  with  his  married  life  it  seems  most 
fitting  that  this  was  the  reason  for  the  same  atmosphere  being  instilled  into  the 
plays  he  wrote." 

We  will  not  expect  too  much  of  an  essay  that  begins  thus: 

"Everybody  wears  clothes!  Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  why?  The  main 
reason  you  would  think  for  wearing  clothes  is  to  cover  your  body,  but  that 
isn't  the  main  reason.  Just  go  down  to  the  beach  on  a  hot  afternoon  and  take 
a  look  around. 

"The  main  reason  for  wearing  clothes  is  to  protect  your  body  from  the 
elements  and  from  nature." 

The  following  unfortunate  introduction  involved  the  writer  in  a  meaningless, 
fruitless  speculation  from  which  he  was  unable  to  extricate  himself: 


"The  whole  plot  of  Macbeth  did  not  necessarily  have  to  happen  as  it  did." 

In  contrast  to  the  foregoing  examples,  here  are  several  introductory  para- 
graphs selected  from  superior  essays.  Judged  on  the  criteria  suggested  in  the  second 
paragraph  of  this  section  on  Introductions,  each  one  rates  high: 

"Every  uniform  has  a  story  to  tell.  Whether  it  be  the  scarlet  tunic  of  a 
smartly-stepping  mountie  or  the  navy-blue  serge  of  a  pavement-pounding  mail- 
man, each  one  means  something  very  special." 

"With  some  apprehension  I  note  the  insidious  entry  of  the  word  "casual" 
in  describing  the  current  fashions  in  men's  clothing.  Society  permits  us  to 
dress  more  comfortably  than  heretofore.  At  the  same  time  there  has  been  a 
marked  decrease  in  the  public  morals.  Can  there  be  a  connection  between  the 
two?  I  believe  so." 

"A  brightly  clad  figure  caught  my  eye  and  I  watched  it  travel  down  the 
street.  It  disappeared  and  I  turned  to  continue  on  my  way.  And  as  I  turned,  I 
saw  another  similar  figure  reflected  in  a  store  window.  It  was  me.  This  raised 
a  question  in  my  mind.  Do  all  teen-agers  dress  alike?" 

"Recognition  by  the  world  of  Shakespeare's  great  success  in  drama  is 
probably  due  to  his  mastery  of  the  element  "plot",  so  essential  to  drama." 

"The  first  thing  one  notices  about  a  person  is  his  clothes.  This  glance  im- 
mediately conveys  an  impression  of  character  and  personality.  Whatever  the 
appearance  of  the  clothes,  the  interpretation  is  immediate,  individual,  and 
lasting." 

The  introductory  paragraphs  of  the  fully  quoted  essays  in  Section  II  show  the 
following  range  in  grading: 

In  the  "H"  group:  5  to  4  (The  possible  score  is  5) 

In  the  "A"  group:  4  to  3 
In  the  "B"  group:  3  to  2 
In  the  "C"  group:  2 
In  the  "D"  group:  2  to  1 

(There  is  one  exception  in  this  range:  The  "B"  essay  entitled  The  Importance  of 
Good  Dress  scores  full  marks  on  introduction.) 


Conclusions  The  student  who  writes  an  effective  introduction  usually  has  a  good  conclu- 

sion. However,  many  students  fail  to  see  distinctly  the  difference  in  purpose  bet- 
ween the  introductory  and  the  concluding  paragraph.  In  general,  the  introduction 
should  direct  attention  to  the  topic  itself;  the  conclusion,  to  what  has  been  said 
about  the  topic.  The  conclusion,  not  the  introduction,  is  the  most  important  point 
of  emphasis  of  the  entire  essay,  the  point  where  the  theme  is  firmly  established. 

A  single  closing  sentence,  rather  than  a  distinct  paragraph,  may  form  an  ade- 
quate conclusion,  especially  in  the  shorter  essay.  But  whatever  form  it  takes — 
single  sentence  or  paragraph — the  conclusion  may  be  made  effective  in  various 
ways.  It  may  refer  back  to  the  introduction  or  make  the  title  meaningful.  An 
original  touch  may  make  it  memorable  as  it  conveys  a  sense  of  finality.  (English 
for  Today  11,  p.  53  to  p.  55;  p.  99.) 

Conclusions  were  poorly  done  on  the  1957  essay,  many  of  them  falling  into 
one  or  the  other  of  these  two  groups: 

(a)  the  rambling,  repetitive  closing  which  is  not  really  a  conclusion  at  all; 


(b)  the  abrupt,  obvious  conclusion,  usually  beginning  "Thus  .  .  .,"  or  "There- 
fore .  .  .  ,"  or  "In  conclusion  ..." 

Here  is  an  example  of  fault  (a),  closing  an  essay  on  plot: 

"All  the  parts  of  the  play  are  necessary  to  create  complete  unity  and  suf- 
ficient varity  to  keep  the  reader  interested.  The  witch  scenes  are  to  bring  in 
the  feeling  of  the  supernatural  and  to  bring  about  an  air  of  gloominess.  Their 
purpose  is  to  fortell  the  coming  of  a  tragedy.  The  play  also  contains  some  very 
light  scenes.  These  are  usually  followed  by  some  major  tragedy." 

Note  the  abruptness  of  this  conclusion  (fault  (b)): 

"Therefore,  be  not  certain  of  a  wearer's  station  in  life  when  you  consider 
his  clothes." 

The  concluding  paragrahs  of  the  fully  quoted  essays  in  Section  II  show  approx- 
imately the  same  range  of  gradings  as  the  introductory  paragraphs,  except  that  in 
the  three  lower  groups  ("B"  "C"  "D")  the  conclusions,  with  one  exception  (Clothes 
for  Climate  Clash  with  Style),  grade  definitely  lower  than  the  matching  introduc- 
tions. 


Introductions  A  concluding  paragraph  can  be  judged  for  effectiveness  only  in  context,  or  at 

ancJ  the  yery  least  when  measured  against  the  essay  title  and  the  introductory  para- 

Conclusions 


graph. 


The  following  are  matching  introductory   and   concluding   paragraphs    quoted 
from  superior  essays: 

Fashions  For  Milady 

Introductory  Paragraph: 

"What  did  she  wear?"  is  the  first  question  asked  about  a  new  bride.  An 
rightly  so,  because  since  the  dawn  of  history,  clothes  have  played  an  import- 
ant part  in  the  life  of  any  woman.  They  make  her  sure  when  she's  uncertain, 
brave  when  she's  afraid,  and  happy  when  she's  sad." 

Concluding  Paragraph: 

"A  woman  likes  to  look  as  though  she  has  spent  hours  on  her  appearance 
— and  she  probably  has!" 

Petticoats  Plus 

Introductory  Paragraph: 

"If  grandmother  were  to  return  to  our  society  for  a  day,  perhaps  her 
greatest  shock  would  arise  from  changes  in  women's  clothing,  and  especially  in 
one  of  the  more  recent  vogues  in  teen-ager's  dress — petticoats.  Grandmother 
would  probably  think  that  the  whole  nation  of  young  girls  had  turned  into 
cabaret  dancers,  as  she  peered  from  behind  her  spectacles  at  several  volumin- 
ous skirts  swishing  down  the  sidewalk.  After  the  initial  shock  she  no  doubt 
would  wonder  how  they  are  kept  stiff.  Little  would  she  realize  that  a  country 
of  determined  women  had  gone  to  work  on  the  problem  and  finally  conquered 
it.  Some  tried  ordinary  starch,  some  sugar-water,  some  plastic  hoops,  others 
jello,  and  even  some  tried  horsehair." 

Concluding  Paragraph: 

"Although  grandmother  shakes  her  head  at  can-cans  and  young  men  com- 
plain about  the  limited  proximity  they  allow,  petticoats  have  won  their  battle, 
and  the  privilege  to  remain  in  our  society  is  theirs.  Here  they  stiffly  remain." 
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Our  Clothes  Show  Our  Character 

Introductory  Paragraph: 

"A  casual  walk  down  any  city  street  would  reveal  many  different  types 
of  dress.  There  can  be  seen  everything  from  sports  clothes  to  heavy,  durable 
work  clothes.  Why  is  there  so  much  variation?  The  reasons  for  so  varied 
wearing  apparel  are  mainly  comfort,  working  conditions,  personal  pride  and 
the  financial  situation." 

Concluding  Paragraph: 

"That  'A  man  is  known  by  the  company  he  keeps,'  is  no  truer  than  that  a 
man  is  known  by  the  clothes  he  wears.  We  must  be  careful  in  our  choice  of 
clothes,  as  they  leave  deeper  impressions  than  most  of  us  realize." 

Upon  The  Subject  of  Apparel 

Introductory  Paragraph: 

"The  normal  human  being  enjoys  success,  is  attracted  by  sucess.  Many  in- 
dividuals learn  early  in  life  that  external  appearance  can  assist  tremendously 
towards  attainment  of  an  objective,  and  the  more  intelligent  ones  govern  them- 
selves accordingly  in  their  choice  of  clothes." 

Concluding  Paragraph: 

"In  brief,  if  you  want  success,  look  successful.  Remember  the  importance 
of  apparel." 


Sequence 

and 

Transition 


Sequence  is,  of  course,  related  directly  to  planning.  An  occasional  student  will 
write  a  clear  plan  and  then  ignore  it;  but  usually  a  careful  plan  ensures  an  essay 
in  which  the  ideas  are  developed  in  proper  order. 

But  mere  logical  sequence  of  detail  is  not  enough.  Coherence  and  smoothness 
depend  upon  effective  transition.  Sentence  must  be  linked  with  sentence,  and  para- 
graph with  paragraph,  by  key  words  and  phrases  that  establish  relationships  and 
direct  continuity.  Various  transitional  devices  and  their  uses  are  discussed  in  Eng- 
lish for  Today  11,  pp.  86,  87  and  113. 

Although  many  students  handle  transition  adequately,  or  even  very  effectively, 
two  serious  weaknesses  are  encountered  too  frequently  in  the  final  essay.  The  first 
is  the  omission  of  any  transitional  device,  resulting  in  jerky,  disconnected  com- 
position which  is  very  hard  to  follow.  The  second  and  more  common  weakness  is 
the  repetition  of  certain  favorite  transitional  devices  or  words.  Thus,  some  students 
will  fall  into  the  pattern  of  beginning  practically  every  sentence  with  a  pronoun 
referring  to  a  key  word  in  the  previous  sentence;  others  will  overwork  words  such 
as  and,  but,  however,  hence,  and  therefore. 

Note  the  transitional  devices  used  in  the  following  paragraph  from  an  essay 
on  plot:   (The  sentences  have  been  numbered  for  reference). 

(1)  The  character  of  Macbeth  could  have  been  different.  (2)  Shakespeare 
could  have  molded  him  as  a  man  with  a  more  versatile  and  active  mind. 
(3)  He  could  have  been  a  man  who  was  unaffected  by  supernatural  causes  and 
whose  mind  could  withstand  more  emotional  stresses.  (4)  In  his  killing  he 
could  have  been  a  relentless,  cold-hearted  killer  who  did  not  flinch  from  death 
and  whose  mind  was  unaffected  by  a  guilty  conscance  for  every  act  of  blood- 
shed he  commited.  (5)  The  outcome  of  the  play  would  have  been  different  if 
Macbeth  had  stopped  at  only  the  murder  of  Duncan.  (6)  He  would  have  had 
less  disfavor  with  his  countrymen  to  have  stopped,  rather  than  getting  more 
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disfavor  every  time  he  commited  an  unecessary  murder.  (7)  The  murder 
*  fTan5U?u,was  .unnecessary  and  was  the  primary  reason  for  the  deterioration 
of  Macbeth  s  mind.  (8)  Macbeth's  downfall  was  the  cause  of  bitter  feeling 
raised  against  him  by  his  fellow  countrymen  for  his  unecessary  killings  of 
those  who  opposed  him. 

ro\  ? |"tence  to  sentence  transition  here  is  monotonous  and  ineffective.  Sentences 
(Z)  (6)  and  (4)  all  use  the  personal  pronoun  referring  back  to  the  noun  Macbeth  in 
sentence  (1)  Sentence  (5)  is  not  effectively  linked  with  sentence  (4).  Sentence  (6) 
repeats  the  device  of  the  personal  pronoun.  Sentence  (7)  repeats  the  word  unneces- 
sary from  the  ending  of  sentence  (6) ;  and  a  similar  device,  the  use  of  the  word 
Macbeth's,  links  sentence   (8)   to  sentence  (7). 

Transition  is  clear-cut  in  the  following  paragraph  written  in  a  more  incisive 
style  than  that  of  the  foregoing  example.  The  writer  is  apparently  using  repeti- 
tion deliberately  for  effect.  The  word  then  in  the  first  sentence  links  the  entire 
paragraph  to  the  one  which  precedes  it  in  the  essay. 

"Clothes,  then,  play  an  important  part  in  our  lives.  They  may  win  us  a  job, 
or  acceptance  into  a  crowd.  They  may  cause  us  embarrassment;  they  may 
make  others  scornful  or  envious.  We  must  alway  remember,  however,  that 
clothes  do  not  change  or  make  us.  Clothes  only  influence,  or  create  an  impres- 
sion; they  do  not  afford  a  ready-made  personality.  It  is  up  to  each  individual 
to  see  that  there  is  nothing  lacking  in  his  own  intelligence  and  disposition. 
Then,  and  only  then,  can  he  rely  on  his  clothing  to  influence  others  by  creating 
an  early  and  favourable  impression,  but  never  by  making  up  a  lack  in  the  per- 
sonality of  the  individual." 

Effective  transition  is  achieved  by  careful  choice  and  position  of  transitional 
devices  rather  than  by  mere  overloading  with  linking  words  and  phrases.  The 
following  paragraph  illustrates  economical  use  of  such  devices. 

"As  the  old  saying  goes,  'It  takes  all  kinds  of  people  to  make  a  world.' 
So  we  see  around  us  in  school  an  example  of  almost  every  type.  Even  though 
we  were  unacquainted  with  our  classmates,  we  could  well  forecast  their  char- 
acter by  their  manner  of  dress.  We  find,  often  enough,  that  a  person  who  seems 
only  "half-dressed"  will  also  be  disorganized  in  his  notes,  his  work,  and  his 
study  habits.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those,  and  this  is  especially  true 
of  girls,  who  are  too  concerned  about  their  appearance.  Every  opportunity  sees 
them  gazing  into  a  mirror,  touching  and  retouching  stray  curls,  tucking  in 
blouses  and  straightening  bows.  Their  walk,  their  talk,  all  reveal  that  they  are 
only  too  concerned  about  themselves.  And  too  much  concern  for  the  impres- 
sion they  will  make  can  be  fatal  to  both  their  personality  and  reputation." 


Diction  Diction  continues  to  be  a  very  weak  feature  of  the  original  essay.  It  may  be 

that  some  students  are  afraid  to  try  out  words,  lest  they  be  checked  for  word 
usage  on  the  mechanics  score  sheet.  They  should  be  made  to  realize  that  they  will 
be  penalized  there  too  for  the  use  of  weak,  inappropriate  words.  However,  it  ap- 
pears evident  that  few  of  our  students  are  word  conscious. 

Flat  and  colorless  language  predominates,  with  the  too  frequent,  unwarranted 
and  careless  use  of  slang,  jargon,  abbreviations  and  contractions.  Figurative  lan- 
guage is  not  very  effectively  used.  Figures  of  speech  are  often  trite,  inappropri- 
ate, or  strained.  Too  many  cliches  are  used,  masquerading  as  vivid  nouns,  verbs, 
adjectives  and  adverbs.  On  the  whole,  there  is  not  much  evidence  of  effort  in 
searching  for  the  right  word. 

Weak  and  colorless  diction  is  frequently  associated  with  wordiness,  as  illus- 
trated in  the  following  on  the  subject  of  plot: 
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"The  motivations  of  the  characters  in  Macbeth  are  well  brought  out.  The 
King  seemingly  acted  wisely  by  giving  Macbeth  the  title  of  "Thane  of  Cawdor" 
because  Macbeth  was  indeed  a  courageous  general  who  had  earned  this  title. 
Macbeth's  actions  were  brought  about  by  the  sayings  of  the  witches  (.  .  .  "thou 
shall  be  king  .  .  .")  and  by  the  encouragements  of  Lady  Macbeth  who  told  Mac- 
beth that  she  herself  would  kill  Duncan  if  he  were  too  cowardly  to  do  it  him- 
self. Macbeth  also  felt  that  he  deserved  the  title  of  King  for  he  had  saved  the 
country  from  defeat  in  war.  Malcolm  and  Donalbain,  who  fled  to  England,  did 
so  because  they  knew  that  the  killer  of  their  father  would  be  after  them  next. 
The  actions  of  these  few  characters  reveal  that  they  had  sufficient  reason  for 
acting  as  they  did,  and  therefore  indicating  that  the  motivation  of  the  char- 
acters is  justified. 

"Dramatic  unity  is  maintained  in  Shakespeare's  plays.  Macbeth  is  a  play 
of  five  acts.  The  first  act,  of  course,  is  needed  for  the  development  of  the  expo- 
sition of  the  play.  Act  II  provides  the  rising  action;  the  third  act  supplies  the 
climax  which  occurs  when  Fleance  escapes  and  for  the  first  time  events  start 
to  go  against  Macbeth.  The  last  two  acts  are  needed  for  the  clarification  and 
the  outcome  of  the  plot.  In  the  last  two  acts  we  are  shown  how  Macbeth  and 
Lady  Macbeth  met  their  deaths  and  who  was  to  rule  the  country  thereafter." 

In  contrast,  we  do  find  some  fine  examples  of  concrete,  effective  diction: 

From  an  essay  on  plot: 

"Every  word,  every  phrase  has  a  purpose  either  to  promote  action  or  to 
develop  character.  The  appearance  of  the  witches  at  the  beginning  of  Macbeth 
forecasts  the  mood  of  the  play:  evil  and  ominous.  In  a  soliloquy  Macbeth 
reveals  his  innermost  thoughts,  or  in  conversations  with  Lady  Macbeth  he 
shows  the  evil  thoughts  and  motives.  Just  when  the  emotions  reach  the  break- 
ing point  and  tension  is  high,  some  comic  relief  is  introduced  in  the  form  of 
the  slightly  inebriated  old  gatekeeper.  Dialogue  also  is  used  for  exposition. 
When  Macduff  and  the  old  man  converse  in  the  third  act,  we  learn  what  has 
happened  since  Duncan's  death.  Thus,  whether  it  be  for  character  develop- 
ment, mood,  explanation,  or  comic  relief,  every  word  has  been  used  economi- 
cally to  good  purpose." 

From  an  essay  on  clothing: 

"This  dress  was  an  indication  of  the  temperament  of  the  Chinese  of  the 
Manchu  period.  The  people  were  slow,  peaceful,  and  subservient.  Their  clumsy 
dress  did  not  allow  them  to  be  active.  There  was  a  serenity  in  the  dress  which 
reflected  itself  in  the  people.  There  were  dreamers  and  philosophers,  as  fragile 
and  pliable  as  the  silk  with  which  their  costumes  were  made. 

"The  new  costume  of  China  is  harsh  and  drab  .  .  ." 

From  an  essay  on  clothing: 

"The  jaunty  set  of  an  air  pilot's  cap  belies  the  intensity  with  which  he  re- 
gards life;  and  the  devil-may-care  attitude  camouflages  a  precise,  alert  mind, 
and  an  eagle  eye.  The  brown  of  an  army  uniform  tells  of  a  degree  of  stead- 
fastness that  is  very  rare,  and  reminds  us  of  the  courage  and  stubborness  of 
our  ground  troops.  These  are  the  real  battlers,  the  ones  we  must  depend  on 
when  the  end  seems  near.  And  finally  we  have  the  white  and  navy  uniform  of 
the  sailor.  A  careless  pose  and  a  perpetual-holiday  manner  are  just  a  shield  for 
his  real  purpose.  For  this  uniform  speaks  of  a  ruthlessness  which  we  land- 
lubbers will  never  understand.  It  is  a  ruthlessness  born  of  watching  a  man  die 
on  the  open  sea  with  no  help  possible  and  just  the  sky  above;  and  the  sea  be- 
low to  take  his  body  away. 

"...  The  white  uniform  of  the  nurse  speaks  of  sterilized  corridors  and  per- 
fect order  .  .  . 
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"The  white  apron  worn  by  the  doctor  tells  the  story  of  gentleness  with 
frightening  knives  and  the  deep  quiet  of  skilled  hands  and  understanding  eyes." 

Frequent  and  specific  references  to  diction  will  be  found  in  the  comments 
following  the  fully  quoted  essays  in  Section  II.  However,  here  are  a  few  further 
quotations  from  the  essays,  illustrating  fresh,  colorful,  and  imaginative  language: 

From  an  essay  on  clothing: 

"Every  well-dressed  lady  must  have  a  fur  coat,  or  several  fur  coats.  Most 
important,  though,  is  the  long,  full-length  mink  with  a  hat  trimmed  to  match. 
With  this  coat  she  always  wears  a  pained  expression  on  her  husband's  face." 

From  an  essay  on  plot: 

"If  you  could  turn  the  hands  of  the  clock  back  to  the  days  of  Shakespeare, 
you,  no  doubt,  might  be  one  of  a  pushing,  screaming,  tattered  throng,  rush- 
ing down  vile-smelling,  cluttered  streets  to  see  an  execution.  Or  perhaps  you 
would  be  on  the  way  to  a  bear  fight,  to  watch  dogs  tear  to  bits  a  chained 
bear.  If  you  were  a  man,  .  .  .  sometime  during  the  week  you  might  go  to  a 
theatre,  to  see,  feel,  scream  and  taunt;  and  thoroughly  enjoy  one  of  Shake- 
speare's plays.  And  if  you  were  lucky  he  might  even  be  there  taking  part  as 
one  of  the  characters." 

From  an  essay  on  Clothing  entitled  Tourist  Feathers: 
"Tourists  are  a  funny  class  of  people  .  .  . 

"The  men,  perhaps  because  of  lack  of  variety,  are  not  quite  as  ridiculous 
as  the  women.  They  usually  confine  themselves  to  weird  caps  and  terrible 
sports  shirts,  but  occasionally  the  braver  ones  come  forth  in  Bermuda  shorts. 
These,  of  course,  necessitate  the  wearing  of  knee  socks.  Another  inevitable 
companion  of  Bermuda  shorts  is  a  red  neck,  for  these  wearers  never  quite 
achieve  the  noncholant  air  of  thos  who  are  really  comfortable.  At  first  glance 
this  redness  may  be  mistaken  for  sunburn,  but  when  it  becomes  several  shades 
darker  after  an  enquiring  glance  at  boney  knees,  this  fallacy  is  abandoned  and 
f       the  truth  revealed — pure  blush. 

"Maybe  women  wear  Bermuda  shorts  because  they  don't  at  all  mind  a 
glance  at  their  not-so-boney  knees  .  .  .  For  the  less  daring  types,  "pedal  push- 
ers" have  been  designed.  From  these  have  been  evolved  an  even  longer  ver- 
sion known  as  "slim  jims."  They  are  slim.  A  leopard  skin,  a  prison  stripe,  a 
plain  solid  orange,  or  a  shiny  black  seem  to  be  the  favorites  of  this  class  .  .  . 

"Tourists  are  funny  people.  They'll  wear  practically  anything.  Oh,  shoot! 
I've  spilled  ink  on  my  new  purple  pants." 

From  an  essay  on  clothing  entitled  The  Stuffiness  of  Dressing  Up: 

"...  and  tweed  suits,  especially  the  kind  that  bite  your  legs  right  in  the 
middle  of  the  graduation  banquet.  You  work  twelve  years  to  get  out  of  the 
place  (school),  and  then  at  the  big  moment  your  tweeds  bite  you.  And  your  tie 
falls  into  your  onion  soup." 

"It's  that  stiff,  puffed  up  feeling  I  loathe.  Not  the  appearance,  no  defin- 
itely not,  but  the  feeling.  The  feeling  of  not  only  the  clothes,  but  the  places 
that  go  with  the  clothes.  The  formal  places,  where  etiquette  is  always  sitting 
beside  you  at  the  table  (in  her  puffed  up  dress).  And  the  nosey  people  pick 
at  you  like  you  were  a  cafeteria  or  a  serve-yourself  dining  hall.  They  like  your 
tie,  they  hate  your  socks  and  you  have  to  stand  there  and  listen  to  them  jibber 
(like  monkeys)   and  do  nothing.  And  that  white  nylon  shirt  you're  wearing 
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gives  you  that  cold,  wet  feeling  and  a  voice  on  your  shoulder  whispers,   "Go 
home  and  change,"  but  you  can't  or  people  will  talk. 

"New  shoes  go  with  dressing  up,  too;  and  sore  feet  from  the  new  shoes, 
and  try  to  dance  in  the  new  shoes,  and  walk  in  the  new  shoes  and  "Oh!" 

From  an  essay  on  clothing  entitled  Badge  of  the  West: 

"This  is  the  rugged  West.  It  is  a  land  of  diversity,  a  land  embodying  both 
symphonic  refinement  and  grubby  toil.  Yet  to  foreigners,  those  living  east  of 
Winnipeg  and  south  of  Sweetgrass,  it  is  the  rugged  West.  And  it  is  the  rugged 
West  because  the  Stetson  hats  and  the  leather  chaps  and  the  other  badges  of 
grubby  toil  are  much  more  tantalizing  to  the  minds  of  foreigners  than  the  derby 
and  the  tuba  and  the  starched  collar. 

"Clothes  make  the  man,  it  is  true.  But  truer  still  it  is  that  different 
clothes  make  the  individual.  The  floppy  hats  and  opened-neck  shirts,  and  all 
the  curses  and  "roll  your  owns"  that  go  with  them,  are  the  characteristics  of 
the  Wests'  individuality.  They  are  the  componenets  of  the  word  "rugged." 

"Without  them  we  would  not  be  individuals.  We  would  come  very  close 
to  not  being  anything.  We  have  no  drawl.  We  have  no  corner  on  the  production 
of  anything  commercial,  not  even  oil.  We  have  no  Wallace,  no  Robin  Hood. 
All  we  have  is  a  ten  gallon  hat,  and  the  colossal  gall  and  supreme  confidence  to 
wear  it — and  to  wear  it  jauntily." 


Sentence  Although  a  number  of  students  appear  to  recognize  the  desirability  of  sen- 

Organiza-         tence  variety,  monotony  of  structure  still  prevails  in  many  of  the  essays.  Economy 
tion  of  structure  is  found  to  rate  somewhat  lower  than  variety. 

In  scoring  the  essay  for  sentence  organization,  the  following  elements  are 
taken  into  account: 

Variety 

Structure:   Simple,  complex,  compound,  compound-complex 
Loose,  periodic,  balanced,  parallel  structure 
Assertive,  interrogative,  exclamatory,  imperative 
Short,  long. 

Beginning:  Effective  variety  of  beginnings. 

Economy 

Tightness  and  economy  of  structure  through: 

(a)  use  of  verbal  and  verbal  phrases  (infinitive,  gerund,  particple) 

(b)  compound  subjects  and  compound  predicates 

(c)  balance  and  parallelism. 

That  these  elements  are  considered,  however,  does  not  mean  that  an  essay  is 
expected  to  show,  for  instance,  the  use  of  all  four  types  of  sentence:  simple,  com- 
plex, compound,  compound-complex;  nor  the  use  of  some  compound  subjects  and 
some  compound  predicates.  Nor  does  it  mean  that  each  of  these  elements  is  mech- 
anically credited  when  found  in  an  essay.  Appropriateness  is  the  keynote  of  effective 
sentence  organization.  Any  particular  sentence  element  or  construction  must  be  con- 
sidered in  context  as  part  of  a  general  style  pattern.  To  be  effective  it  must  be 
appropriate. 

In  selection  (A),  following,  are  two  sentence  sequences  from  a  marginal 
"D"  essay  on  plot;  in  (B)  are  two  sequences  from  an  "H"  essay  on  the  same  topic. 
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The  "D"  essay  scored  well  below  half  the  possible  marks  for  sentence  organiza- 
tion; the  "H"  essay  received  practically  full  marks  in  the  same  section  of  the  score 
sheet. 

(A)  "We  may  think  of  the  plot  formed  in  "Hamlet".  Here  the  main  thought 
is  that  of  Hamlet  gaining  revenge  upon  his  step-father,  the  king.  With  this 
purpose  is  involved:  the  ghost  of  his  father  giving  admonition  to  him,  being 
sent  to  London,  a  romance,  killing  of  his  love's  father,  conflict  with  his  mother 
and  the  king,  and  a  duel  with  his  love's  brother.  All  this  reaches  to  a  climax — 
a  climax  of  dead  bodies  produced  by  pierced  and  broken  hearts. 

"Truly  the  many  tragedies  found  in  this  Shakespearean  play  are  accurate- 
ly matched  with  the  plot  provided.  The  characters  may  seem  unjustly  described 
and  yet  when  linked  with  the  circumstances  they  prove  suitable.  This  can  be 
realized  when  we  remember  Hamlet  not  killing  the  king  in  his  prayers.  With 
the  confusion  in  his  mind  obtained  by  the  meeting  of  his  father's  ghost,  the 
fact  that  the  king  was  praying,  Hamlet  can  be  excused  for  not  acting  as  he 
had  planned.  Each  part  included  in  Shakespeare's  plays  serves  a  purpose.  All 
is  linked  and  proves  to  be  unified.  Around  the  plot  the  success  of  the  plays 
are  attributed.  Without  the  many  details  included  failure  would  be  present." 

(B)  "In  all  of  us  there  is  a  continual  struggle  between  what  we  want,  even  if 
it  is  wrong,  and  that  part  of  us  that  strives  for  what  is  right  and  good.  Be- 
cause Shakespeare  recognized  that  the  audience  would  associate  the  struggle 
with  themselves,  he  based  the  plot  on  this  very  struggle.  Also,  within  every 
one  of  us  there  is  the  wish  to  be  just  a  little  bit  better  than  our  associates,  the 
desire  for  power.  We  see  this  desire  make  itself  known  in  the  person  of  Mac- 
beth when  the  witches  inform  him  that  Duncan,  King  of  Scotland,  is  about  to 
reward  him  with  the  title  Thane  of  Cawdor  in  recognition  of  his  valiant  battles 
and  victories  fought  and  won  for  Scotland. 

"Although  the  means  used  to  achieve  this  power  are  not  usually  so  ex- 
treme, we  are  reminded  of  a  recent  example  of  this  very  idea,  Adolph  Hitler. 
But  just  as  Hitler  met  his  death  in  his  beloved  Germany,  just  as  Napoleon  met 
his  Waterloo,  so  also  did  Macbeth  reach  his  untimely  end  at  the  hands  of 
the  very  people  he  ruled.  We  can  see  that  Shakespeare  foretold  the  lives  of 
many  dictators  and  soldiers,  at  least  in  part,  as  he  presented  the  driving  am- 
bition for  power  that  lead  to  the  ruin  and  death  of  a  once  great  soldier  and 
leader,  Macbeth." 


Total  This  section  enables  the  marker  to  credit  an  essay  for  "total  effect":  for  dis- 

Impression        tinctive  qualities  of  conception,  originality  or  style  not  provided  for  elsewhere  in 
^  the  score  sheet;  or  for  particular  excellence  in  choice  of  material,  organization,  dic- 

tion or  sentence  structure. 

For  instance,  an  essay  may  be  bonused  for  marked  originality  and  freshness 
of  approach;  for  sparkling,  figurative  language  appropriately  used;  for  skill  in 
choosing  concrete  and  connotative  words;  for  especial  maturity  of  conception  and 
style;  or  for  an  exceptional  facility  in  the  management  of  clear,  concise  sentences. 

As  examples  of  essays  which  received  a  substantial  bonus  in  this  section  of 
the  score  sheet  we  may  note: 

Those  quoted  in  part  under  the  topic  DICTION,  beginning  on  page  10. 
The  fully  quoted  "H"  essays  in  Section  II. 
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SECTION  n  "UCAT.OI.   U8RA8, 

Fifteen  sample  essays  are  presented  in  this  section.  The  score  ranges  are  as  follows: 

Group  1— "H"— over  79% 
Group  2— "A"— 79%  to  65% 
Group  3— "B"— 64%  to  50% 
Group  4— "C"— 49%  to  40% 
Group  5— "D"— under  40% 

These  essays  are  not  rated  within  the  group;  that  is,  the  first  essay  in  the  group  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  best,  nor  the  last  essay  the  weakest. 

Each  essay  is  followed  by  a  brief  comment  calling  attention  to  the  more  important  features 
considered  in  determining  the  final  score. 

GROUP  1  —  "H"  ESSAYS 
A  Highlander's  Heritage 

The  history  of  Scotland's  kilt  is  as  old  as  time  itself.  The  secrets  of  weaving  the  intrica- 
cies of  the  tartan  cloth  have  been  jealously  guarded  throughout  the  centuries.  True,  the 
Americans  have  found  ways  of  manufacturing  synthetics,  but  only  a  few  Scots  craftsmen 
know  the  time-honored  secret  of  weaving  the  heather  and  the  smell  of  wet  peats,  the  mist 
and  the  shadows  of  a  Highland  landscape  into  a  piece  of  material.  Every  true  Scot  owns  a 
kilt  and  treasures  it,  for  the  kilt  is  a  part  of  a  Scots'  heritage  and  he  is  proud  of  his  heritage. 

A  kilt  is  made  from  seven  yards  of  material  and  designed  for  wear.  Why,  I  know  one 
teenager  who,  while  visiting  her  parents'  homeland,  acquired  a  kilt.  It  was  worn  until  it  was 
outgrown.  Then  the  thrifty  Scots  mother  made  for  her  daughter  a  tailored  skirt,  and  the 
teenager  now  wears  a  pair  of  smart  tartan  Bermuda  shorts!  Bermuda  shorts  however,  are 
hardly  relevant  to  the  topic  of  Scotland's  national  dress. 

Scotland's  kilt  is  so  much  a  part  of  her.  It  could  never  belong  to  any  other  part  of  any 
other  country  of  any  world.  You  must  see  the  kilt  in  a  surrounding  of  purple  hills  with  the 
wild  "skirl"  of  the  pipes  and  the  bleak  grey  rocks  and  the  tiny  doll-like  thatched  cottages 
to  know  that  the  kilt  is  beautiful.  You  must  see  the  swing  of  the  kilts  when  a  pipe  band 
marches  down  a  cobbled  street,  the  flip  and  sway  of  the  kilt  when  a  mighty  red-bearded 
giant  heaves  mightily  to  toss  the  hammer  at  the  Braemar  Games;  you  must  see  the  kilt 
blend  with  the  heather  as  a  crafty  hunter  stalks  his  prey  in  the  hills  of  Deeside;  you  must 
see  young  men  dance  the  steps  of  the  Sword  Dance  with  the  wild  grace  which  is  born  with- 
in them;  these  things  you  must  know  to  understand  what  the  kilt  is  to  Scotland. 

To  see  a  young,  husky  lad  stand  carelessly  yet  gracefully  upon  a  bracken-covered  hill- 
side amidst  the  loveliness  of  the  Scottish  countryside,  with  his  eyes  intent  upon  some  far- 
distant  object;  this  is  a  glimpse  at  beauty  which  few  people  can  imagine.  It  is  small  wonder, 
however,  that  our  imaginations  are  stilted,  when  all  that  most  of  us  see  of  the  kilt  is  small, 
spoiled  daughters  mincing  through  steps  of  Highland  Dances  which  were  never  meant  for 
the  indulgence  of  the  rich. 

Some  may  think  that  a  national  costume  is  so  much  foolish  sentimentality  but  Scotland 
is  adamnant.  The  Scots  will  never,  I  am  sure,  renounce  their  kilt  for  anything  so  disappoint- 
ing as  the  grey-flannel  suit! 

Comment 

In  this  superior  essay  we  find  a  central  theme  conceived  with  imagination  and  developed  by 
concrete  detail.  The  introduction  is  effective,  establishing  a  point  of  view  and  a  tone  that  are 
maintained  throughout. 
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Organization  and  sequence  are  sound,  and  both  sentences  and  paragraphs  are  knit  together 
by  adequate  use  of  of  transitional  devices.  Sentence  organization  rates  high,  the  writer  having 
achieved  appropriate  variety  in  sentence  structure  and  beginnings.  Few  words  are  wasted.  Repe- 
tition— you  must  see — is  used  effectively  in  the  third  paragraph. 

Details  have  been  chosen  skilfully  to  emphasize  the  rugged  distinctiveness  of  Scotland's  kilt. 
Although  a  few  cliches  have  crept  in,  particularly  in  the  first  paragraph,  the  diction  is  excellent. 
Note  the  use  of  specific  and  connotative  words  such  as  intricacies,  treasures,  stalks,  mincing,  and 
adamant;  and  the  vividness  and  color  achieved  in  phrases  such  a  shadows  of  a  Highland  land- 
scape, purple  hills,  bleak  grey  rocks,  tiny  doll-like  thatched  cottages,  mighty  red-bearded  giants, 
and  wild  grace.  Note  too,  in  the  conclusion,  the  clever  use  of  connotation  in  the  sharp  contrast 
between  rugged  kilt  and  the  grey  flannel  suit. 

The  essay  as  a  whole  reflects  purposeful  planning;  and  its  singleness  of  effect  is  strength- 
ened by  an  exceptional  ease  and  maturity  of  style. 

It's  Therapeutic! 

In  the  cool  cluttered  depths  of  a  milners  shop  are  wrought  the  wonders  that  make  hus- 
bands and  chiropractors,  professors  and  psycologists,  policemen  and  physicians  stand  in  awe. 
For  a  hat,  whether  it's  a  Lilie  Dache  creation  or  a  "Isabelles  of  Mudcreek"  original,  can  stir 
in  a  woman  more  genuine  warmth  and  happiness  than  all  the  therapy  and  pharmacy  in  the 
world.  Ironically  that  same  hat,  in  six  months  time,  can  plunge  the  same  house  wife,  whose 
head  it  had  so  proudly  adorned,  into  depths  of  frustration  so  acute  that  the  result  is  tan- 
trums that  would  be  the  envy  of  any  well  spoiled  two-year-old. 

Such  phenomina  as  the  hat  must  surely  have  a  long  and  colorful  history,  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful just  where  they  originated.  The  two  most  outstanding  hats  of  history  were,  of  course,  the 
magnificent  head  dresses  of  fiery-haired,  razor-tongued  Queen  Elizabeth  I  and  the  weird 
creations  of  Marie  Antoinette,  who  informed  the  people  of  Paris  that  since  they  were  out 
of  bread  they  could  eat  cake.  Legend  has  it  that  she  went  as  far  as  having  bird  cages,  com- 
plete with  bird,  entwined  in  her  tresses. 

So  hats  have  descended  through  the  ages,  from  the  plumes  of  the  "gay  nineties"  to  the 
cloches  of  the  'roaring  twenties'  to  the  sauce-pans  and  griddles  of  the  nineteen  fifties,  which 
today  are  the  governing  factors  in  a  happy  home. 

It  is  indeed  difficult  to  visualize  what  life  would  be  like  without  that  crowner  of  the  crown- 
ing glory.  The  husband  who  leaves  in  the  morning  with  a  peck  on  the  cheek  and  the  harsh 
cry  in  his  ears  "if  you're  late  for  dinner"  is  indeed  amazed  to  return  home  to  the  loving 
arms  and  cooing  voice  of  a  smiling  'frau'.  Call  it  what  you  like,  dual  personality  or  unstable 
childhood.  Ten  chances  to  one  if  he  goes  up  stairs,  that  bewildered  male  will  find,  adorning 
his  bedroom,  an  "Exclusive  Original"  which  he  will  probably  have  the  extreme  misfortune 
to  admire  as  an  African  Violet.  None  the  less,  'wifey'  will  turn  and  simper,  and  all  in  all  it 
will  be  worth  it,  for  he  was  late  for  dinner.  Later,  when  he  returns  to  work  feeling  uplifted  and 
very  witty,  he  will  explain  to  his  colleagues:  "Clothes  may  not  make  the  man,  fine  feathers 
may  not  make  fine  birds,  and  the  frosting  may  not  make  the  cake,  but  they  sure  help!" 

Comment 

Although  this  essay  contains  several  weak  sentences  and  a  number  of  obvious  mechanical 
errors,  its  conception  and  construction  are  basically  sound. 

Like  the  previous  essay,  it  is  characterized  by  a  properly  limited  topic,  concrete  detail,  and 
vivid  diction.  The  introduction  establishes  the  theme  and  the  point  of  view,  arousing  the  reader's 
interest  by  a  racy  style  that  makes  very  effective  use  of  figurative  language. 

In  the  first  three  paragraphs  sentence  organization  is,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  very  good; 
transition  is  adequate,  and  the  movement  of  ideas  is  direct  and  rapid.  In  the  fourth  paragraph, 
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however,  several  of  the  sentences  are  not  very  clear,  and  the  absence  of  appropriate  transition 
may  momentarily  confuse  the  reader.  The  sentence  beginning,  "Later,  when  he  returns  to  work 
.  .  ."  should  have  been  set  off  as  a  concluding  paragraph. 

Despite  the  apparent  faults  mentioned,  this  essay  rates  well  above  average  in  development 
and  style.  The  writer  has  something  to  say,  and  he  says  it  with  directness  and  imagination.  He 
achieves  a  degree  of  originality  and  "sparkle"  not  too  often  found  in  the  Grade  XII  final  essay. 

William   Shakespeare — the  Master  Playwright 

Even  though  most  of  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  were  written  around  the  time  1600  A.D., 
his  plays  are  still  read  and  enjoyed  today,  over  three-hundred  years  later.  It  is  apparent  to 
me  there  is  one  concrete  reason  for  the  popularity  of  his  plays.  All  his  plays  have  a  plot  so 
lifelike  and  so  genuine  that  they  could  be  applied  today,  to  almost  every  human  who  walks 
this  earth.  Only  a  genius  could  interpret  life  so  clearly  and  concisely. 

In  all  the  Shakespearean  dramas,  one  line  of  reasoning  is  evident.  The  maestro  of  dram- 
atists was  convinced  that  a  certain  chain  of  events,  if  persisted  in,  could  only  lead  to  one 
inevitable  conclusion.  The  best  example  of  this  is  the  play  "Macbeth",  in  which  the  Thane  of 
Glamis  became  so  involved  in  his  works  of  murder  and  deceit  that  he  was  ultimately  swept  on 
to  his  tragic  death.  From  the  escape  of  Banquo's  son  onward,  it  was  starkly  evident  that 
Macbeth  was  doomed.  No  "deus  ex  machina"  was  introduced,  nor  were  there  any  unreal  ob- 
stacles along  the  way.  The  death  of  the  murderer  of  Duncan  was  inevitable.  Macbeth  him- 
self was  powerless  to  prevent  these  occurrences.  To  the  starkly  realistic  Shakespeare,  a 
crisis  is  all-important,  and  so  was  it  that  Macbeth  began  on  his  bloody  road  to  death  after 
the  son  of  Banquo  escaped.  Never  in  a  Shakespearean  play  was  a  turning  point  more  self- 
evident. 

The  motivations  of  the  characters  are  developed  at  the  very  beginning.  Once  the  reasons 
and  objectives  are  clearly  set  before  the  reader,  the  plot  begins  to  take  shape.  In  Julius  Caesar, 
for  example,  the  reader  quickly  learns  of  Cassius'  and  the  conspirators'  desire  for  the  death 
of  Caesar.  Soon  after,  Brutus  is  shown  as  an  idealist  who  lets  himself  be  involved  in  the  con- 
spiracy for  the  "good  of  Rome."  Every  act  of  every  character  in  Julius  Caesar  is  logical. 
The  plot  has  an  ultimate  goal,  and  Shakespeare  achieved  that  goal  in  a  thrilling  way. 

A  Shakespearean  play  is  usually  compact  and  well-knit.  In  very  few  of  his  dramas  does 
Shakespeare  include  parts  that  could  be  omitted  without  hindering  the  action  of  the  play. 
Of  course,  Shakespeare  found  it  necessary  to  include  "clown  scenes"  in  order  to  relieve  the 
tension  and  restlessness  of  his  audience,  but  even  then,  as  in  the  Porter  Scene  from  "Mac- 
beth", the  action  of  the  play  is  not  harmed.  The  various  interpolations,  such  as  the  "Hecate 
Scene"  from  "Macbeth"  serve  only  to  relieve  the  tension,  and  can  be  excluded.  In  my  esti- 
mation, this  is  only  fitting,  for  what  author  could  hope  to  capture  the  reality  and  vivid 
truthfullness  of  the  great  Shakespeare?  Disregarding  the  unreal  interpolations,  the  suspense 
continually  mounts,  and  it  is  very  seldom  that  a  dull  climax  is  encountered  in  reading  the 
many  Shakespearean  plays. 

The  plays  of  William  Shakespeare  will  be  popular  until  the  end  of  time.  Never  has  a  play- 
wright typified  the  reality  of  life  as  clearly  and  universally.  In  this  world,  it  is  obvious  that 
man  is  practically  helpless  to  save  himself  once  fate  intervenes.  No  man  realized  this  fact  as 
well  as  did  the  master  playwright,  William  Shakespeare. 

Comment 

The  detailed  plan  of  this  expository  essay  has  already  been  referred  to  on  page  4.  The  re- 
sults of  careful  planning  are  evident  in  the  essay  itself. 
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A  clear-cut  introduction  is  followed  by  the  logical  development  of  the  three  major  points: 
probability,  motivation,  and  dramatic  unity.  The  concluding  paragraph  effectively  clinches  the 
theme.  References  to  both  Macbeth  and  Julius  Caesar  do  not  constitute  a  breach  of  unity,  as  each 
play  is  appropriately  used  to  illustrate  a  certain  dramatic  quality. 

Sentence  organization  and  transition  are  generally  good,  although  there  are  several  sentences 
either  awkward  in  structure  or  rather  wordy.  These  detract  somewhat  from  the  effectiveness  of 
the  style:  "It  is  apparent  to  me  .  .  ."  (paragraph  one) ;  "In  my  estimation,  this  is  only  fitting  . . ." 
(paragraph  four);  "Disregarding  the  unreal  .  .  ."  (paragraph  four);  and  "Never  has  a  play- 
wright .  .  ."  (paragraph  five). 

The  diction  is  competent,  the  student  displaying  a  mastery  of  words  and  phrases  appropriate 
to  his  topic:  chain  of  events,  inevitable  conclusion,  deus  ex  machina,  starkly  realistic,  ultimate 
goal,  interpolation,  and  climax. 


Analysis  of  Murder 

As  an  example  of  a  "study  in  murder",  Shakespeare's  Macbeth  shows  itself  to  be  a 
masterpiece  of  careful  planning. 

From  the  end  of  the  exposition  of  scenes  one  and  two,  the  plot  takes  hold  of  the  audience 
and  keeps  it  engrossed  to  the  very  end.  As  is  usual  in  Shakespeare's  tragedies,  the  climax 
occurs  in  the  middle  of  the  play.  From  the  moment  that  the  murderer  announces  in  Act 
HI,  Scene  IV  that  "Fleance  is  'scaped"  the  fortunes  of  the  principals  take  a  continuing  turn 
for  the  worse.  Thus  the  observer  is  made  to  watch  the  initial  success  and  final  downfall  of 
a  tyrant,  following  each  step  in  the  path  on  which  he  is  led  by  fate. 

As  regards  the  actual  structure,  the  unities  of  the  Greeks  are  noticeably  lacking  in  this 
play.  Whereas  the  Thespians  of  old  advocated  keeping  the  drama  to  one  place  and  one  day, 
Macbeth  occurs  in  different  places  in  Scotland  over  a  period  of  seventeen  years.  Of  course 
the  dramatist  utilizes  dramatic  condensation,  for  instance  in  the  time  between  the  murders 
of  Duncan  and  Banquo;  but  he  has  still  had  to  use  great  skill  in  order  to  prevent  disturbing 
the  audience  by  the  shifts  in  time. 

One  of  the  glaring  evidences  of  lack  of  unity,  the  witch  scene  of  Act  m  Scene  V,  is  not 
an  error  of  Shakespeare,  but  is  probably  an  interpolation  by  another  writer.  Actually  there 
is  no  justification  for  having  Hecate  in  this  act  at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  thought  that 
aside  from  adding  parts,  it  is  possible  that  the  folio  may  have  omitted  a  part  of  Act  IV.  This 
supposition  is  justified  by  the  unusual  fact  that  one  of  the  principal  characters,  Lady  Mac- 
beth, does  not  appear  in  this  section  of  the  play  at  all. 

As  for  Lady  Macbeth,  it  is  she,  along  with  her  husband,  who  must  convince  the  audience 
that  her  desires  for  power  are  sufficient  reason  to  make  the  plot  probable.  From  the  back- 
ground of  information  supplied  by  her  soliloquy  in  the  fifth  scene  of  the  first  act,  we  gather 
that  she  will  be  the  "force  behind  the  scenes".  Actually  her  final  breakdown  in  Act  V  is  the 
result  of  substaining  the  load  of  supporting  both  herself  and  her  husband.  We  may  gather, 
then,  that  Lady  Macbeth  would  be  the  primary  moving  power. 

Her  actions,  along  with  a  more  lenient  and  lax  attitude  towards  murder  which  was 
prevalent  at  the  time,  would  be  considered  to  be  justification  for  the  plot.  It  is  improbable 
that  the  actual  action  of  killing  Duncan  would  be  done  in  such  a  transparent  way,  but  once 
this  difficulty  is  overcome,  the  action  fits  together  very  nicely.  Of  course  the  glaring  truth 
about  the  real  murderers  cannot  be  kept  from  the  other  characters  and  therefore  the  final 
downfall  of  Macbeth  is  inevitable. 

When  one  considers  that  this  play  is  primarily  a  dramatic  work  of  art,  not  a  history,  he 
realizes  that  the  story  is  one  which  is  entirely  suitable  to  be  played  on  the  stage.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  drama  it  is  excellent. 
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Comment 

While  this  exposition  is  not  quite  as  clearly  organized  as  the  preceding  one,  it  is  centered 
on  the  topic;  and  its  content,  sentence  structure,  diction,  and  general  effectiveness  place  it  in  the 
upper  group  of  essays. 

GROUP  2  —  "A"  ESSAYS 
Friend  or  Foe? 

As  a  result  of  the  recent  importance  attributed  to  clothing,  the  modern  'teen-ager  has 
become  extremely  selective  as  to  the  clothing  he  purchases  and  wears.  According  to  the  new 
emphasis  on  style,  clothing  has  been  designed  to  serve  many  purposes,  from  that  of  utilitar- 
ian to  more  formal  attire,  with  many  dual-purpose  styles  which  enable  young  people  to  be 
well-dressed,  yet  appropriate  to  the  occasion. 

Sportswear  has  attained  a  new  importance  in  the  clothing  industry,  with  what  was  form- 
erly serviceable  clothing  being  combined  with  style  and  new  fabrics  to  produce  a  line  of 
clothing  which  has  reached  a  peak  of  popularity  among  young  people.  The  combination  of 
serviceability  and  smartness  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  popular  khaki  'slim  jims'  worn 
by  most  girls,  replacing  the  sloppy,  baggy,  unfeminine  blue-jeans  of  yesterday.  The  smart 
prints  and  patterns  of  cottons  have  rejuvenated  the  lowly  blouse  into  an  article  of  mode  and 
fashion.  Bathing  suits,  once  a  laughable  article  of  apparel,  have  become  streamlined  and 
are  now  designed  to  accentuate  the  positive  and  eliminate  the  negative. 

The  popular  fashion  today  in  the  more  dressy  line  of  clothing  is  that  of  bouffant  skirts, 
with  numerous  petticoats  and  crinolines  worn  underneath.  This  is  a  remarkable  improvement 
over  the  short,  tight  skirts  of  the  flapper  era.  Dresses  and  skirts  of  the  bouffant  style  are 
flattering  to  most  figures  and  aid  girls  in  looking  dainty  and  feminine  without  appearing  over- 
dressed. Likewise,  the  styles  popular  with  boys  are  the  sparingly  draped  slacks,  usually  in  a 
light  tweed  fabric,  worn  with  a  complementary  sportshirt. 

While  clothing  has  become  extremely  important  to  young  people,  they  have  applied  this 
interest  in  the  right  channels,  popularizing  styles  which  are  practical  yet  flattering  and  which 
help  to  further  interests  in  self -improvement.  The  modern  styles  and  fabrics  of  fashion  are 
indeed  friend  to  young  people  and  not  foe,  for  with  thought  to  a  basic  wardrobe  the  young 
person  may  appear  neatly  and  appropriately  well-dressed  at  all  time,  with  a  minimum  of 
expense. 

Comment 

The  topic  is  clearly  established  in  the  introduction,  and  the  keynote,  "appropriateness  of 
clothing",  is  emphasized  in  the  concluding  paragraph.  The  material  is  relevant,  and  references 
to  clothing  styles  are  specific. 

The  literary  style  is  matter-of-fact  and  straightforward,  employing  a  diction  which  is  un- 
pretentious but  appropriate  and  concrete.  The  writer  uses  many  direct,  serviceable  sentences, 
such  as  those  found  in  the  third  paragraph.  There  is  a  definite  monotony  of  sentence  structure — 
subject,  predicate,  completion — relieved  to  some  extent,  however,  by  skilful  use  of  phrases  and 
verbals: 

According  to  the  new  emphasis  on  style  .  .  . 

to  produce  a  line  of  clothing  .  .  . 

worn  by  most  girls  .  .  . 

to  accentuate  the  positive  .  .  . 

in  looking  dainty  .  .  . 

without  appearing  overdressed  .  .  . 
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The  title  is  not  particularly  meaningful,  despite  the  writer's  attempt,  in  the  final  paragraph, 
to  tie  it  in  with  the  topic. 

Although  the  final  result  here  is  not  outstanding,  this  essay  displays  reasonably  competent 
writing  at  the  Grade  XII  level. 


On  Clothes  and  Humans 

Clothes,  generally  speaking,  are  essential  to  the  civilized  person  of  the  modern  age. 
Many  discussions,  debates,  questions,  attempted  answers,  and  surmises  have  been  thrown 
into  the  arena  for  public  criticism  concerning  the  effect  on  man.  Although  there  are  numer- 
able categories  into  which  the  types  of  clothing  may  fall,  only  one  type  and  its  relative  effects 
will  be  discussed  here. 

I  shall  dwell  on  the  rather  fascinating  subject  of  service  uniforms  and  the  people  they 
come  in  contact  with. 

First  go  off,  service  men  and  women  all  seem  terribly  smart  and  important  in  their 
immaculate,  well-pressed  uniforms  with  curious  insignias  and  other  such  necessary  attach- 
ments. However,  closer  inspection  reveals  that  some  of  these  people  are  not  what  they  appear 
to  be,  although  this  is  not  readily  detected,  as  first  impressions  appear  to  be  lasting  ones. 
That  one  is  immaculate  in  uniform  does  not  mean  that  one  is  necessarily  so  in  civilian  attire. 
One  must  abide  the  rules  and  regulations  in  the  army,  navy,  or  air-force,  but  when  one  is 
out  of  the  forces,  he  may  act  and  dress  as  he  pleases  to  a  large  extent. 

As  far  as  the  saying  "clothes  make  the  man"  is  concerned,  I  think  it  can  easily  be  ap- 
plied to  the  service  uniform.  For  example,  a  man,  who  may  be  good-looking  and  endowed 
with  a  better-than-average  supply  of  brains  encased  in  his  cranium,  but  who  has  not  the 
money  to  obtain  clothes  that  would  give  him  the  look  of  prestige  and  the  air  of  self-confi- 
dence that  are  absolutely  necessary  in  this  era  of  close  competition,  may  obtain  these  confi- 
dences by  depositing  himself  in  the  wardrobes  of  one  of  the  services,  and  emerge  looking  like 
a  motion  picture  hero  and  probably  feeling  like  one. 

Again,  take  a  person  of  subnormal  intelligence,  attire  him  in  a  uniform,  and  he  may  im- 
press the  world  with  his  look  of  importance.  The  ambition  which  a  smart  uniform  inspires 
in  him  may  make  the  inhabitant  of  the  suit  transfer  his  newly  fired  imagination  into  his 
civilian  life. 

A  uniform  does  much  to  "make  the  man"  as  far  as  awakening  self-confidence  and  en- 
couraging a  good  presence  are  concerned,  but  no  form  of  clothing  alone  can  reform  the  basic 
bricks  of  character,  such  as  honesty,  integrity  and  reliability.  It  is  definitely  evident  though, 
that  clothes,  especially  service  uniforms  where  everyone  is  on  an  equal  level  with  respect  to  the 
fact  that  he  cannot  choose  a  better  quality  outfit  as  they  are  assigned,  certainly  help  to 
"make  the  man". 

Comment 

From  the  broad  topic  CLOTHING,  the  writer  has  derived  a  limited  topic— SERVICE  UNI- 
FORMS. The  material  is  reasonably  relevant  and  significant,  and  the  development  is  made  ef- 
fective by  the  use  of  several  general  examples. 

The  title  is  too  broad;  and  the  introduction,  although  it  does  serve  to  set  forth  the  topic, 
is  weakened  by  the  first  sentence,  which  states  an  extremely  obvious  fact,  and  by  the  second  sen- 
tence, which  is  rather  foggy.  The  single  sentence  constituting  the  second  paragraph  should  really 
be  the  concluding  sentence  of  the  first  paragraph. 
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Diction  is  well  abuve  average,  including  such  words  as  categories,  immaculate,  insignias,  en- 
dowed, and  integrity,  appropriately  used.  Students  must  be  encouraged  to  use  their  words,  and 
since  this  writer  apparently  has  a  good  stock,  and  employs  many  of  them  well,  he  should  not  be 
penalized  too  heavily  for  a  few  unfortunate  choices  such  a  numerable,  first  go  off,  and  terribly 
smart;  and  the  awkward  use  of  the  pronoun  one. 

Sentences  show  good  variety  of  beginning  and  structure,  and  transition  is  competent  through- 
out. Note  the  introductory  adverbial  clause,  "Although  there  are  numerable  categories,"  in  the 
first  paragraph;  and  the  introductory  noun  clause,  "That  one  is  immaculate  .  .  .  ,"  in  the  third 
paragraph. 

Note  also  the  effective  transitions:  "However,  close  inspection  .  .  ."  "For  example,  a  man  .  .  .," 
and  "Again,  take  a  person  ..."  There  are,  however,  several  awkward  sentences  and  circumlocu- 
tions which  weaken  the  style: 

".  .  .  and  dress  as  he  pleases  to  a  large  extent." 

"As  far  as  the  saying  "Clothes  make  the  man  is  concerned  .  .  ." 

"...  as  far  as  awakening  self-confidence  and  encouraging  a  good  presence  are  concerned  . . ." 

".  .  .  with  respect  to  the  fact  that  he  cannot  choose  .  .  ." 

On  the  basis  of  material,  organization,  diction,  and  general  sentence  structure,  the  essay  is 
sufficiently  above  average  to  warrant  an  "A"  grading. 


OUTLINE  OR  PLAN 

Hamlet  —  On  Trial 

A.     Probability  of  Plot 

1.  Motivation  quite  probable. 

2.  Events  around  climax  possible  but  not  likely. 

3.  Tragic  ending  not  to  probable. 

1.  Motivation 

1.    Claudius's  desire  to  gain  thrown  and  Hamlets  mother  is  a  universal  and  very 
probable  desire. 

2.  Dramatic  Unity 

1.    Parts  of  play  might  be  omitted  as  in  some  stage  productions  but  it  would 
probably  be  to  detriment  of  plot. 

3.  Outcome — Death  of  all  chief  characters.  Not  too  probable  in  actual  life. 


Hamlet  —  On  Trial 

One  of  Shakespeare's  greatest  tragedies,  Hamlet,  was  probably  more  feasible  to  audiences 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  than  to  those  of  today. 

The  motivation  of  the  plot  was  the  desire  of  Claudius  to  murder  his  brother  and  by 
doing  so  become  heir  to  the  throne.  This  would  also  enable  Claudius  to  marry  the  queen. 
The  wicked,  scheming  desires  of  Claudius  portrays  qualities  of  character  that  were  and  are 
universally  true  of  some  people.  The  fact  that  the  king's  brother  instead  of  his  son  became 
heir  to  the  throne,  would  not  be  probable  today,  but  such  a  custom  might  have  existed  in 
Denmark  at  the  time  of  Shakespeare.  The  actions   of  the   complex   character,   Hamlet,   are 
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quite  likely,  up  to  the  point  where  the  ghost  appears.  From  here  on  Hamlets  actions  are 
probable  considering  the  circumstances;  but  the  plot  of  the  play  employs  the  unlikliness  of 
the  supernatural.  The  actions  of  the  other  characters  seem  well  notivated  and  in  keeping  with 
the  characters  of  Claudius  and  Hamlet. 

Some  modern  stage  productions  omit  parts  of  the  play  because  of  lack  of  time.  However, 
it  is  usually  to  the  deteriment  of  the  play.  The  events  of  the  play  all  have  their  own  signifi- 
cance and  play  their  part  in  the  portrayal  of  character  as  well  as  in  the  resulting  climax. 
Perhaps  the  character  of  Ophelia  might  be  omitted  and  the  climax  would  not  be  affected. 
However,  Ophelia  is  necessary  to  the  portrayal  of  one  of  Hamlet's  trait,  namely  affection. 
Therefore,  by  omitting  Ophelia  the  character  of  Hamlet,  which  is  said  to  contain  the  emo- 
tions of  mankind,  would  be  less  complete.  The  omission  of  Ophelia  would  also  affect  the  char- 
acters of  Laertes  and  Polanius. 

The  outcome  of  the  play  has  an  effect  of  being  unnatural  and  overdramatic.  The  consecu- 
tive deaths  of  the  Queen,  Laertes,  the  King  and  Hamlet  are  improbable.  However,  they  do 
create  an  effect  which  would  definately  appeal  to  the  audiences  of  Shakespeare's  day, 
especially  to  the  commoner. 

When  one  takes  into  consideration  the  difference  in  outlook  between  the  audiences  of 
the  past  and  those  of  the  present,  one  might  say  that  the  plot  of  Hamlet  was  feasible  at  that 
time  in  history.  Certainly  the  appearance  of  a  ghost  in  the  play  doesn't  fit  into  the  realistic 
pattern  of  our  modern  day  scenes.  To  eliminate  the  ghost  would  be  to  the  detriment  of  the 
plot.  Therefore  from  a  modernistic  viewpoint,  the  plot  of  Hamlet  is  not  probable. 

Comment 

The  rather  sketchy  plan,  which  fails  to  include  an  introduction  or  a  conclusion,  is  not  fol- 
lowed in  the  essay. 

The  title  is  quite  meaningless;  and  a  careful  reading  of  the  essay  reveals  several  rather  ob- 
vious shortcomings:  organization  and  sequence  could  certainly  be  improved  upon  to  strengthen  the 
main  points — probability,  motivation  and  unity — and  eliminate  repetition;  there  are  a  number  of 
errors  in  fact;  and  the  essay  ends  on  a  lame  note,  with  no  suitable  conclusion. 

On  the  credit  side,  however,  the  writer  manifests  some  knowledge  of  his  topic,  adhering 
to  the  major  points  and  trying  to  apply  them  to  the  play.  He  reasons  and  interprets.  The  diction 
is,  as  a  whole,  appropriate  and  reasonably  accurate.  Although  there  are  sentences  defective  in 
structure  or  punctuation,  or  lacking  in  economy,  sentence  organization  and  effectiveness  are 
somewhat  above  average. 

OUTLINE  OR  PLAN 

Discussion  of  the  Plot  from  Shakespeare 

A.  1.    A  little  of  Shakespeare's  life  and  conditions  at  his  time. 

2.    Shakespeare  is  the  greatest  of  English  writers  of  drama, 
(i)  His  themes  are  so  universal, 
(ii)  His  characters  are  individuals. 

B.  1.    Probability  of  Ourcome 

(i)  Any  other  likely  outcome  possible? 

2.    Motivation  of  Plot 

(i)  Does  Hamlet  have  reason  enough  to  send  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstein  to 

their  death, 
(ii)  Does  Laertes  have  sufficient  reason  to  storm  the  castle? 
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C.  1.    Dramatic  Unity 

(i)  Do  the  scenes  follow  each  other  in  logical  order? 
(ii)  Is  emphasis  and  coherence  achieved? 
(iii)  Can  parts  of  the  play  be  omitted? 

D.  1.    Summary 


Discussion  of  the  Plot  From  Shakespeare 

Shakespeare  was  born  at  a  time  that  was  almost  ideal  for  playwrights  and  actors.  The 
theatre  was  growing  in  popularity  while  talented  writers  and  performers  were  few.  Shake- 
speare was  able  to  gain  the  experience  and  the  knowledge  of  the  stage  that  helped  make  him 
the  greatest  writer  of  English  Drama.  His  knowledge  of  people  gave  him  great  individualism 
and  universality  of  theme  that  have  never  been  equaled.  Shakespeare  wrote  many  plays, 
thirty-seven  in  all. 

Shakespeare  was  a  master  of  plot  construction.  The  outcome  of  his  plots  are  completely 
logical,  as  shown  by  the  death  of  Macbeth  in  "Macbeth"  and  by  the  death  of  Hamlet,  Claud- 
ius, Laertes  and  Gertrude  in  "Hamlet".  His  plots  contain  sufficient  motivation.  When  young 
Hamlet  learned  of  the  treachery  of  Guildenstein  and  Rosencranz,  he  did  what  most  people 
would  do  in  the  same  place.  When  Laertes  returned  from  Paris  to  find  his  father  dead  and 
buried,  the  suspicion  of  Claudius  was  justified,  so  Laertes  stormed  the  castle. 

The  dramatic  unity  of  a  play  is  extremely  important.  No  person  desires  to  observe  hap- 
penings that  make  no  difference  to  the  outcome  of  the  play.  Shakespeare  realized  this,  and 
left  all  impertinant  facts  out.  He  also  made  reasoning  logical  so  as  not  to  be  over  the  head 
of  the  lowest  peasant.  Emphasis  is  good,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  interest  is  caught  and 
held  from  beginning  to  end  in  the  plays. 

Plot  is  essential  in  all  drama  and  story  writing.  Without  it,  there  could  be  no  sequence 
of  events,  no  suspense,  and  plays  would  read  like  a  newsreel.  If  coherence,  emphasis  and 
unity  are  achieved,  if  dialogue  is  good  and  the  theme  is  universal,  if  the  plot  is  well  con- 
structed and  logical,  a  play  will  be  a  success,  as  you  can  see  from  the  success  of  the  works 
of  Shakespeare. 

Comment 

In  contrast  to  the  preceding  example,  the  essay  here  follows  the  plan. 

There  is  little  room  in  the  introduction  of  a  300-word  essay  for  incidental  background  materi- 
al. This  writer's  introduction  might  well  have  been  compressed  and  made  more  directly  appli- 
cable to  the  body  of  the  essay.  The  major  points  are  not  very  well  developed;  the  examples  given 
in  support  of  probability  of  outcome  are  not  elaborated  sufficiently  to  be  made  meaningful;  those 
given  in  support  of  motivation  are  certainly  not  the  most  significant  that  might  have  been 
chosen;  and  the  treatment  of  dramatic  unity  is  extremely  general  rather  than  specific.  The  con- 
clusion, introducing  a  number  of  new  terms  and  generalities,  is  rather  too  long  and  diffuse  to 
be  completely  effective. 

Despite  these  defects,  the  essay  has  certain  qualities  which  place  it  in  the  "A"  group. 
The  writer  organizes  carefully  and  develops  the  assigned  topic  with  directness  and  reasonable 
clarity.  Some  of  his  sentences,  such  as  those  in  the  third  paragraph,  tend  to  be  monotonous  in 
structure,  and  when  read  in  sequence,  rather  abrupt;  but  in  general,  sentence  structure  is  clear- 
cut  and  vigorous.  Note  the  effective  parallelism  of  the  final  sentence.  With  one  or  two  exceptions, 
such  as  the  use  of  "impertinant"  for  "irrelevant,"  the  diction  is  correct,  concrete,  and  appropriate. 
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GROUP  3  —  "B"  ESSAYS 

Outline  or  Plan 
The  Importance  of  Good  Dress 

A.  Different  clothes  for  different  occasions 

(a)  School — simple  and  neat 

(b)  Work — smart,  neat,  nothing  too  fancy 

(c)  Parties — more  elaborate 

(d)  Church — pretty  and  smart 

B.  First  Impression 

(1)  How  obtained 

(a)  the  way  clothes  are  worn 

(b)  style  and  color 

(2)  Popularity 

(a)  clean 

(b)  neat 


The  Importance  of  Good  Dress 

How  many  of  us  are  really  well  dressed  when  we  set  off  for  our  various  jobs  or  activi- 
ties throughout  the  day?  What  is  the  right  thing  to  wear  at  the  right  time  and  place?  A 
kitten  has  but  one  coat,  but  that  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  cats  always  look  neat  and  well 
groomed.  Are  we  as  consciencious  as  we  should  be  about  how  we  look  in  the  clothes  we 
wear? 

It  makes  little  difference  how  many  clothes  one  has  if  he  doesn't  know  how  to  wear 
them.  Colour  combination  is  important  and  too  many  different  colours,  no  matter  how  well 
blended,  make  the  person  look  like  a  Christmas  tree  in  the  middle  of  summer.  The  occasion 
has  a  lot  to  do  with  good  dressing.  One  certainly  would  not  wear  a  cotton  dress  in  the  middle 
of  winter,  or  a  party  dress  to  school.  Simple,  neat  clothes  should  be  worn  in  office  or  school, 
and  nothing  too  elaborate.  Schools  are  places  of  learning,  not  fashion  parades.  Dances  or 
parties  are  the  time  to  dress  up,  and  gay  apparel  should  saved  for  then. 

The  first  impression  of  a  person  is  the  most  lasting,  and  what  you  wear  and  how  you 
wear  it  will  determine  whether  that  impression  is  favorable  or  unfavorable.  When  applying 
for  a  job,  the  interviewer  first  notices  appearance.  Neat,  comfortable  shoes,  clean  clothes  that 
are  smart  and  well  fitted,  and  simple  or  no  accessories  will  leave  a  far  better  impression 
than  high-healed  shoes,  and  clothes  that  make  you  look  "dressed  to  kill".  The  boss  doesn't 
want  someone  who  is  looking  for  a  good  time,  but  rather  a  reliable,  responsible  person  who  is 
willing  to  work.  Styles  and  fashions  help  one  to  look  smart.  A  short  plump  person  should 
know  what  to  wear  to  make  her  appear  taller  and  slimmer  and  there  are  clothes  that  can 
do  just  that.  Few  people  like  to  associate  with  sloppy  looking  individuals  that  care  little  what 
they  look  like.  There  is  nothing  nicer  than  to  see  a  person  of  any  age  with  neat,  clean  clothes 
that  are  well  mended  and  worn.  However,  many  care-free  characters  continue  to  dress  "as 
they  feel"  which  is  really  quite  displeasing  to  the  eye  of  an  onlooker. 

Dress  is  important  for  it  reveals  the  individual's  character  and  to  some  extent  his  per- 
sonality. The  "don't-care"  attitude  is  easily  detected  and  is  quite  a  contrast  to  the  well  dressed 
person  that  stands  out  in  a  crowd.  To  be  popular,  one  need  not  have  a  wardrobe  full  of 
many  clothes,  just  as  long  as  the  few  she  or  he  has  are  clean,  mended,  and  suit  the  person 
they  are  worn  by. 
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Comment 

The  general  subject  has  been  properly  limited  to  the  topic  indicated  in  the  title.  The  material, 
although  generally  relevant,  is  rather  commonplace;  and  there  is  considerable  repetition  both  of 
ideas  and  of  sentence  types.  The  second  and  third  paragraphs  both  lack  unity,  since  details  have 
been  included  which  are  not  relevant  to  the  topic  sentence.  In  the  second  paragraph  we  find  a 
series  of  immature,  choppy  sentences  beginning,  "The  occasion  has  a  lot  to  do  with  good  dress- 
ing." In  the  third  paragraph  there  is  a  similar  series  beginning,  "Styles  and  fashions  help  one  to 
look  smart."  These  sentences  are  not  necessarily  faulty  in  actual  grammatical  structure;  but 
they  are,  in  varying  degrees,  awkward,  uneconomical,  and  flat  and  colorless  in  diction.  Read  in 
sequence,  they  are  monotonous  and  ineffective.  Note  the  following,  especially  the  underlined  parts: 

"The  occasion  has  a  lot  to  do  with  good  dressing." 

"Dances  and  parties  are  the  time  to  dress  up,  and  gay  apparel  should  be  saved  for  then." 

"Styles  and  fashions  help  one  to  look  smart." 

".  .  .  and  there  are  clothes  that  can  do  just  that" 

".  .  .  that  care  little  what  they  look  like." 

"There  is  nothing  nicer  .  .  ." 

"...  which  is  really  quite  displeasing  to  the  eye  of  the  onlooker." 

".  .  .  and  is  quite  a  contrast  to  the  well  dressed  person  that  stands  out  in  a  crowd." 

".  .  .  and  suit  the  person  they  are  worn  by." 

To  sum  up,  this  piece  of  writing  displays  certain  qualities  which  are  found  to  be  rather  typical 
of  the  "B"  essay: 

(a)  The  subject  is  limited,  but  much  of  the  material  is  commonplace,  or  even  trivial. 

(b)  There  is  a  general  sense  of  organization,  but  a  multiplicity  of  detail  presented  without 
a  strong  feeling  for  order  and  proportion,  and  for  emphasis  or  climactic  effect.  A  number  of  points 
are  merely  "glanced  at,"  rather  than  fewer  being  developed  more  fully. 

(c)  There  are  a  number  of  adequate,  or  even  good,  sentences,  relatively  free  of  mechanical 
errors. 

(d)  Too  many  sentences,  however,  are  immature,  uneconomical,  or  repetitive;  or  are  monoto- 
nous in  structure  when  considered  in  sequence. 

(e)  There  are  some  precise  or  vivid  words;  but  as  a  whole,  the  diction  is  flat  and  colorless. 

Outline  or  Plan 
The  Attire  of  the  Modern  Youth 

I.    Introduction 

(a)  variety  in  a  wardrobe 

II.    School  wear 

(a)  Boys 

(b)  Girls 

III.  Play  Clothes 

(a)  beaches  and  roadios 

(b)  winter 

IV.  Formal 

(a)  Boys 

(b)  Girls 

V.    Conclusion 
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The  Attire  of  the  Modern  Youth 

The  modern  youth,  male  or  female,  pays  much  attention  to  clothing.  A  complete  ward- 
robe must  include  school  attire;  play  clothing,  such  as  beach  wear;  and  formal  wear,  for 
parties  and  dress-up  occasions. 

In  the  first  phase  of  dressing  a  high  school  youth  we  will  consider  school  clothing.  For 
a  boy  or  girl  of  bad  taste  jeans,  tee-shirts  and  a  plaid  jacket  completes  their  wardobe.  For  a 
more  particular  young  man,  several  pair  of  ten  dollar  slacks;  a  variety  of  colorful  shirts 
made  from  the  most  modern  wonder  fabrics,  such  as  nylon  and  dacron;  a  white  cotton 
jacket;  and  a  pair  of  tan  desert  boots  is  sufficient.  A  girl  has  a  greater  field  to  choose  from, 
however;  in  summer  cool,  casual  cotton  look  the  nicest  and  jeans,  slacks  or  wool  skirts  with 
sweaters  are  most  practical  for  winter  wear.  With  the  school  clothing  would  come  the  present- 
day  rages  of  Elvis  Presley  hat  and  Pat  Boon's  white  "Bucks." 

As  easy  to  choose  as  school  clothing,  is  play  clothes.  Beach  wear,  such  as  bathing  suits, 
beach  robes,  special  shoes  and  hats  would  be  included,  with  the  main  objection  of  tight  fitt- 
ness.  The  field  of  roadio  clothing  is  included  here  as  well.  Cowboy  hats,  silk  shirts  and  boots 
are  essential  to  an  active  young  person's  wearing  attire.  The  main  objection  in  the  purchase 
of  these  clothes  is  loud,  gay  colors.  In  the  winter,  ski  clothing,  skating  outfits  and  snow  suits 
take  the  place  of  pedal  pushers  and  shorts.  Whether  a  winter  is  spent  in  Alaska  or  in  Florida, 
I  am  sure,  he  will  find  use  for  these  clothing. 

The  third  field  of  clothing  we  entre  into  is  that  of  formal  and  evening  wear.  As  a 
tuxedo  is  never  seen  on  a  young  man  in  our  society,  the  taste  runs  to  a  more  moderate 
style.  Straight-cut  sports  coats  made  from  light  fabrics  with  dark  slacks  look  very  classy. 
For  a  more  formal  event,  a  charcoal  suit  is  the  rage.  A  girl  may  be  seen  in  a  sheer  nylon 
or  a  black  wool  outfit  and  not  be  out  of  place  in  our  society. 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  state,  it  is  true  that  "clothes  makes  a  man."  You  can  tell 
by  the  modern  youth's  appearance  what  kind  of  a  home  he  comes  from  and  what  kind  of  a 
person  he  is. 

Comment 

We  find  here  again  a  number  of  those  qualities  which  were  mentioned,  in  the  comments  on 
the  preceding  sample,  as  being  rather  typical  of  the  "B"  essay. 

This  essay,  however,  including  deductions  for  errors  in  mechanics,  will  grade  somewhat  low- 
er than  The  Importance  of  Good  Dress.  Note  the  the  factual  and  dull  introduction,  and  the  "flat- 
footed"  conclusion  beginning:  "In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  state  .  .  ." 

Plot  Is  Essential 

Plot  is  the  fundamental  part  of  any  play  or  story.  It  is  the  thread  of  conflict  under  the 
events  of  the  story.  There  has  to  be  a  motivation  and  complications  before  there  can  be  a 
story.  The  plot  may  determine  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  the  characters  although  this  is 
not  true  in  all  types  of  plays. 

Shakespeare,  the  greatest  dramatist  of  the  English  language,  created  very  realistic 
plots.  There  was  some  superstition  which  the  people  really  believed  in  at  the  time  but  which 
is  not  believed  in  now.  However  his  plays  still  have  a  universal  appeal.  An  example  of  super- 
stitions would  be  the  ghost  in  Hamlet  and  the  witches  in  Macbeth. 

All  of  Shakespeare's  plays  consist  of  five  acts  which  in  their  turn  set  the  scene,  give  the 
conflict,  heighten  the  plots  by  complications,  give  the  climax  and  finally  the  denoument.  Al- 
though the  events  are  very  complicated  in  act  three  the  reader  does  not  become  bogged  down 
by  not  knowing  where  all  the  characters  are. 
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All  of  Shakespeare's  characters  are  strong  and  individualistic,  acting  in  realistic  ways 
for  the  situations  they  are  in.  Ophelia  was  loyal  to  her  father  even  though  she  had  such  great 
feeling  for  Hamlet  that  not  being  allowed  to  see  him  made  her  go  crazy.  The  fundamental 
human  weaknesses  such  as  wanting  power  for  oneself  help  build  up  the  plot  in  the  great  Eng- 
lish dramatist's  plays. 

No  parts  of  the  plays  could  be  omitted  or  the  meaning  and  thread  of  events  would  be 
lost.  Hamlet  would  have  to  be  complete  or  the  events  would  not  join  together  logically. 

Shakespeare  did  not  create  plots  that  let  the  reader  know  immediately  what  the  out- 
come would  be.  In  fact  the  reader  is  often  led  to  believe  that  the  outcome  would  be  entirely 
different.  Shakespeare  does  not  introduce  anything  that  is  extremely  illogical  to  end  his  plays. 
The  strength  of  the  plot  is  kept  up  until  the  end. 

All  Shakespearean  plays  have  strong  motivations,  strong  conflicts  and  strong  endings. 
In  this  way  the  plot  is  kept  interesting  all  the  way  through. 

Shakespeare's  plays  could  well  earn  the  title  of  having  the  most  lasting  plots  because 
the  basic  feelings  and  situations  are  the  same  today  and  likely  will  be  for  many  years. 

Comment 

Probability,  motivation,  and  dramatic  unity  are  all  "glanced  at,"  but  no  one  of  them  is  de- 
veloped fully.  In  the  third  paragraph  several  other  dramatic  elements  or  terms  are  mentioned,  but 
are  made  neither  meaningful  by  elaboration  nor  specific  by  actual  application  to  a  Shakepeare 
play.  In  short,  a  multiplicity  of  detail,  including  a  number  of  general  statements,  has  been  pre- 
sented with  no  clear  sense  of  proportion,  emphasis  and  climactic  effect. 

The  introduction  deals  with  the  term  "plot"  but  sheds  little  light  on  it.  What  is  meant,  for 
example,  by  the  sentence,  "The  plot  may  determine  the  thoughts  .  .  ."?  The  paragraphs,  several 
of  which  are  underdeveloped,  sound  abrupt  and  jerky.  Some  are  lacking  in  simple  unity,  for  in- 
stance, the  second  and  the  sixth.  Transition  is  rather  weak,  and  there  are  a  few  awkward  and 
wordy  sentences  such  as,  "Ophelia  was  loyal  to  her  father  even  though  she  had  such  a  feeling  for 
Hamlet  that  not  being  allowed  to  see  him  made  her  go  crazy.";  and  "Shakespeare  did  not  create 
plots  to  let  the  reader  know  immediately  what  the  outcome  would  be." 

Despite  these  criticisms,  however,  there  are  certain  features  which  justify  placing  this  essay 
in  the  "B"  group.  The  writer  has  a  sense  of  limiting  and  organizing,  and  does  confine  himself  to 
the  dramatic  elements  of  a  Shakespeare  play.  He  reveals  a  general  knowledge  of  his  subject,  and 
the  ability  to  use  appropriate  diction:  fundamental,  realistic,  universal,  complication,  climax,  de- 
nouement, individualistic,  outcome,  and  logically. 

There  is  some  repetition  in  sentence  beginnings,  but  "sentence  sense"  is  evident  in  variety  of 
structure  and  length.  We  find  in  a  number  of  complex  sentences:  an  appositive  construction 
(Shakespeare,  the  greatest  dramatist  .  .  .");  a  compound  predicate  involving  parallelism  (".  .  .  set 
the  scene,  give  the  conflict,  heighten  the  plot  ...");  a  participle  effectively  used  (".  .  .  acting  in 
realistic  ways  .  .  .");  and  several  gerunds  (.  .  .  such  as  wanting  power  .  .  ."). 


GROUP  4  —  "C"  ESSAYS 
Outline  or  Plan 

I  We  must  wear  clothing  according  to  the  climate  of  our  country  but  also  pay  some 
attention  to  style. 

II  During  summer  we  must  wear  light  clothes. 

(a)  In  an  office 

(b)  During  ordinary  labor  outside. 
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(c)  On  a  holiday 

III  Winter  clothes  must  be  warm. 

(a)  While  skating 

(b)  During  working 

(c)  In  an  office 

IV  Style  during  both  Winter  and  Summer. 

(a)  Buy  according  to  your  pocket  book 

(b)  Fads  are  not  style 

V  We  must  understand  that  wearing  clothes  to  suit  the  climate  of  a  country  is  a  wise 
and  natural  thing  to  do. 

Clothes  for  Climate  Clash  with  Style 

We  must  wear  clothing  according  to  the  climate  of  our  country  but  style  could  be  kept 
in  mind  sometimes.  During  the  summer  months  one  could  attend  to  style  but,  hardly  during 
the  winter. 

During  the  summer  months  we  should  wear  light  clothing.  In  an  office  one  should  wear 
a  light  colored  suit.  The  light  colored  suit  will  not  absorb  to  much  heat  and  therefore  one 
will  be  very  comfortable.  When  one  works  outside,  doing  heavy  manual  labor  one  must  wear 
a  hat,  one  pair  of  pants  and  a  white  shirt  with  short  sleeves.  If  you  sweat,  take  your  shirt 
off.  The  light  colored  hat  will  deflect  the  suns  rays.  When  one  goes  on  a  holiday  one  may 
take  all  the  clothing  he  wants.  In  this  case  clothing  depends  where  the  person  is  going,  to 
the  beach  or  the  mountains. 

When  the  winter  months  roll  around  buy  those  dark  colored  woolens,  because  the  winter 
months  might  be  quite  rough.  While  skating  take  a  pair  of  warm  woolen  underwear,  a  scarf, 
woolen  socks  and  a  warm  cap.  All  clothing  must  have  dark  colors,  they  may  be  green, 
black,  brown  or  dark  blue.  These  clothes  may  not  be  in  style  but,  they  will  keep  you  in  good 
health.  Working  on  a  hard  job  in  winter  may  make  one  sweat  a  little  but,  one  must  still  stick 
to  this  clothing.  Tweed  suits  should  be  useally  worn  in  the  office,  unless  the  office  is  well 
heated.  Your  friend  at  work  might  laugh  at  you  but  when  home  time  rolls  around,  he  will 
feel  that  frost  biting  at  him. 

Style  during  winter  and  summer  may  be  kept,  but,  you  should  look  at  your  pocket  book, 
before  looking  at  style.  Fads  are  not  style  because  fads  come  about  every  year  or  sometimes 
not  even  six  months.  A  person  with  a  large  salary  may  keep  up  with  style  and  also  dress 
according  to  the  climate  of  a  country. 

We  must  understand  that  wearing  clothes  to  suit  the  climate  of  a  country  is  wise  and 
natural  thing  to  do. 

Comment 

Although  the  plan  reveals  a  sense  of  organization,  and  is  reasonably  well  followed  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  topic,  the  essay  itself  displays  evident  weaknesses  in  both  material  and  style,  and 
is  heavily  penalized  for  mechanical  errors. 

This  essay  lacks  real  emphasis  or  point,  the  substance  being  merely  a  dreary  catalogue  of 
relatively  trivial  detail.  Statements  of  the  obvious  abound:  "During  the  summer  months  we  should 
wear  light  clothing.";  "The  light  colored  hat  will  deflect  the  sun's  rays."  We  may  with  reason 
expect  more  significant  material  of  a  Grade  XII  student. 

Despite  a  variety  of  simple,  complex,  and  compound  sentences,  and  an  effective  use  of  sev- 
eral phrases,  participles,  and  gerunds,  the  style  is  immature.  For  instance,  three  complex  sentences 
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start  off  with  an  adverbial  clause  beginning,  "When  .  .  ."  In  the  series  of  five  statements  beginning, 
"These  clothes  may  not  be  in  style  .  .  .",  there  are  four  compound  sentences  using  the  co-ordinate 
conjunction  "but".  Note  the  repetition  in  the  second  and  third  sentences: 

"During  the  summer  months  one  could  attend  to  style  but  hardly  during  the  winter." 
"During  the  summer  we  should  wear  light  clothing." 

The  transition  is  not  effective,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  second  paragraph.  Diction  is  flat,  color- 
less, and  repetitive.  The  use  of  "one"  and  "person"  is  awkward. 

The  one  touch  of  humor  is  no  doubt  unconscious:  "Working  on  a  hard  job  in  the  winter  may 
make  one  sweat  a  little  but,  one  must  still  stick  to  this  clothing." 

OUTLINE  OR  PLAN 

Shakespeare — The  Great  Man  of  Drama 

Discussion  of  Plot 

I  Is  it  probable? 
A.  People  were  superstitious  then. 

II  Have  the  characters  suffecient  reasons  for  their  actions? 

A.  What  about  Lady  Macbeth  also  Macbeth,  Duncan,  Malcolm  and  Donalbain? 

III  Is  there  Dramatic  Unity? 

IV  The  Author's  characteristics. 

A.  He  had  a  vivid  imagination. 

1.  He  created  Lady  Macbeth 

2.  The  final  death  of  Macbeth  was  changed. 

V  The  author  uses  special  devices. 

A.  He  uses  Dramatic  Irony 

1.  Duncan  comes  to  the  palace  in  time  for  his  killing. 

B.  Shakespeare  uses  prose. 

C.  Shakespeare's  use  of  sololoquies. 

1.  Those  of  Macbeth  and  Lady  Macbeth  reveal  their  characteristics. 

D.  He  uses  some  comedy. 

1.  The  scene  of  the  Drunken  Porter. 

Shakespeare — The  Great  Man  of  Drama 

No  wonder  the  title  of  The  Greatest  Writer  of  Drama  that  the  English  Language  has 

Produced  has  been  bestowed  upon  Shakespeare. 

This  year  in  our  school  we  have  been  studying  Macbeth,  one  of  Shakespeare's  most  no- 
table dramas.  I  enjoyed  this  play  more  than  any  I  have  read  because  of  its  great  dramatic 
force. 

This  play  occurs  in  the  days  of  Early  England  when  superstition  was  ripe.  Shakespeare 
makes  full  use  of  this  motivating  force  throughout  the  entire  play.  The  play  opens  with  the 
appearance  of  lightning  and  witches  and  at  once  established  an  eerie  atmosphere  and  arouses 
our  curiosity. 
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The  characters  are  real  and  probable,  with  the  exception  of  the  witches,  and  act  accord- 
ing to  situation  as  Macbeth  wishes  them  to.  Lady  Macbeth  displays  masculine  qualities  of 
strength  and  wit  when  it  comes  to  the  murder,  but  reverts  to  suicide.  Macbeth  also  acts  ac- 
cordingly, although  he  is  over-aggressive  at  time.  When  he  hears  of  his  new  title  as  Thane 
and  his  future  title  of  king,  he  immediately  plans  to  murder  Duncan,  without  thinking  of  the 
validity  of  the  witches  and  their  prophecies.  He  reveals  his  love  for  Lady  Macbeth  by  con- 
fiding in  her  all  his  plans. 

Shakespeare  certainly  attains  unity  in  his  plays.  No  part  of  this  play  could  be  omitted 
without  causing  a  serious  infliction  to  the  rest  of  the  play. 

What  about  the  author  himself?  Shakespeare,  a  man  of  words,  wit,  wisdom  and  vivid 
imagination  makes  full  use  of  these  God-given  talents.  His  imagination  is  reflected  in  the 
creation  of  Lady  Macbeth.  Macbeth,  according  to  reference  is  not  known  to  have  had  a  wife. 
Shakespeare  makes  the  play  more  romantic  and  dramatic  by  introducing  her  and  giving  her 
such  a  vital  role. 

Shakespeare  uses  many  special  literary  devices  which  make  his  plays  more  interesting. 
His  use  of  Dramatic  Irony  in  this  play  is  almost  amusing  at  times.  Is  it  not  very  coincidental 
that  Duncan  should  visit  Macbeth's  palace  just  at  a  time  when  Macbeth  wants  to  kill  him? 
I  think  it  is. 

Shakespeare  uses  a  little  comedy  in  this  play  in  the  scene  of  the  drunken  porter.  This 
scene  known  as  "comic-relief"  relieves  the  tension.  He  uses  prose  for  emphasis. 

The  use  of  soliloquies  in  Macbeth  is  especially  effective.  We  learn  of  the  inward  charac- 
teristics of  these  people.  From  Macbeth's  soliloquy  we  learn  that  he  is  weak  in  mind  and 
spirit.  Now  that  it  is  time  for  the  murder  he  become  weak  and  imagines  that  he  sees  a 
dagger  before  him. 

Shakespeare  wrote  dramas,  comedies,  tragedies  and  romances.  All  have  achieved  high 
acclaim  in  the  worlds  of  today  and  yesterday.  His  first  plays  were  presented  in  the  Globe 
Theatre  across  the  Thames  from  London.  It  was  William  Burnbage  who  first  acted  the 
major  parts  in  Macbeth's  plays. 

I  consider  Macbeth  as  one  of  the  world's  most  remarkable  men.  His  fame  in  every  land 
has  proven  his  greatness.  William  Shakespeare,  the  "Great  Man  of  Drama"  is  gone  from 
our  world  but  his  name  will  live  forever. 


Comment 

The  three  major  points — probability,  motivation,  and  dramatic  unity — are  introduced,  but  in- 
adequately developed.  Beginning  with  the  sixth  paragraph,  the  writer  throws  in  a  good  deal  of 
information  concerning  Shakespeare  and  his  plays  —  some  of  which  is  relevant  to  the  central 
topic,  and  much  of  which  is  not.  Little  discrimination  has  been  shown  in  choice,  arrangement  and 
elaboration  of  material.  Consequently,  the  essay  lacks  order,  unity  and  emphasis.  The  introduc- 
tion and  conclusion  are  both  weak. 

Although  we  note  a  prevailing  wordiness  of  style,  there  are  some  good  sentences,  and  several 
effective  sentence  sequences.  The  writer  has  command  of  a  number  of  words  which  are  concrete  and 
appropriate  to  his  topic.  Sentence  organization  and  diction,  therefore,  grade  at  least  average,  or 
possibly  a  little  higher. 
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GROUP  5  —  "D"  ESSAYS 

Outline  or  Plan 
The  Scarlet  Figure 

A.  The  night  was  cool  and  hypnothenizing. 

1.   The  night  gave  me  a  shiver. 

(a)  It  breathed  with  every  shaking  leaf. 

(b)  The  cry  of  the  crickets  and  nightingale  were  heard, 
(c)  It  was  perfumed  with  gusts  from  vine  trees. 

2.    This  night  was  a  threat  for  the  long  walk  home. 

B.  He  wore  a  police  costume. 

1.    He  wore  a  beautiful  and  becoming  costume, 
(a)  A  fine  picture  was  made  by  him. 

C.  Police  Costumes  are  very  beautiful. 

1.  A  scarlet  outfit  has  nice  features. 

(a)  Yellow  stripes  are  very  evident. 

(b)  Sturdy  boots  are  a  comfort. 

(c)  The  outfits  resemble  blood. 

2.  I  usually  covet  police  costumes. 

D.  He  is  here  no  more  but  I  can  still  place  him  in  my  mind. 

1.  I  will  always  adore  police  costumes. 

2.  Think  of  the  most  beautiful  costume  and  you  shall  guess  the  scarlet  figure. 

A  Scarlet  Figure 

I  remember  the  first  time  I  saw  him.  It  was  the  night's  coolness  that  made  me  shiver 
as  I  struggled  through  the  entangled  swamp.  The  night  was  only  a  placid  whisper,  the 
crickets  seemed  to  cry  out  with  escasy,  and  the  nightingale  made  me  aware  of  it's  presence. 
In  this  quiet  hypnothenizing  night,  the  complete  world  seemed  to  breath.  It  breathed  with 
every  shaking  leaf;  it  breathed  with  every  dancing  star.  This  June  night  was  perfumed  with 
faint  gusts  from  the  blossoming  vine  tree.  As  I  lingered  slowly,  I  had  surmised  that  last 
night's  rain  would  be  a  threat  for  the  long  walk  home. 

I  saw  him  them.  He  resembled  a  bright  agate  sunset  on  a  fine  Sunday  afternoon.  He 
wore  the  most  beautiful  and  most  becoming  costume  I  had  ever  seen,  and  on  his  face  was 
the  proud  look  of  a  king.  Being  surrounded  by  evergreens,  shrubs,  and  other  woodland 
beauties,  he  made  a  perfect  picture  in  the  faint  darkness  of  the  night. 

Yes,  if  there  can  be  anything,  anything  in  this  enormous  world  that  is  more  beautiful 
than  a  police  outfit,  what  is  it  then?  Could  it  be  a  glamorous  new  ford  car,  the  blooming 
asters  amid  the  garden  lawn,  or  the  silky  fur  coat?  Why,  everything  from  a  minature  in- 
sect to  a  huge  elephant  is  beautiful,  but  to  me,  I  find  a  police  costume  the  most  beautiful. 
The  scarlet  outfit  can  be  noted  from  a  far  off  distance,  the  yellow  stripes  are  very  evident  on 
their  black  background,  and  the  strong,  sturdy  boots  can  surely  be  a  fortune  on  a  police- 
man's tiring  day.  It  is  a  costume  composed  of  brilliant  features;  it  is  a  costume  worn  with 
respect  and  dignity.  When  I  see  one  of  these  magnificent  costumes,  when  I  touch  its  soft, 
velvety  texture,  it  reminds  me  of  thick  red  blood,  and  suddenly  I  get  a  shiver.  Yet  I  could 
covet  it  for  hours,  and  even  now  I  sometimes  do. 

Though  he  is  here  no  more,  I  could  still  see  him  standing  like  a  statue  who  could  never 
be  forgotten.  Yes,  I  shall  always  adore  police  outfits.  When  you  see  a  red  figure  miles  away, 
when  you  can't  help  but  wonder  what  it  really  is,  think  of  the  most  becoming  costume,  be- 
cause you  are  bound  to  guess. 
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Comment 

The  faults  of  this  essay  are  rather  obvious  throughout.  Straining  for  effect,  the  writer  has 
attempted  a  style  beyond  her  capability.  The  approach  is  artificial  and  the  feelings  expressed  are 
exaggerated  to  the  point  of  sounding  ridiculous.  Cliches  and  overwrought  figures  of  speech  abound 
The  result  is  ludicrous. 


OUTLINE  OR  PLAN 

Shakespearean  Drama  and  the  Students 

Introducation 

(a)  used  in  English  course — radio  presentation 

(b)  read  by  intellectual  groups  of  people 

(c)  difference  in  book  form  and  radio  presentation 

Body. 

(a)  radio  presentation  and  book  form  used 

(b)  situations  —  some  seem  probable 

(1)  Hamlet  —  3  witches 

(2)  MacBeth  —  ghost 

(c)  motivation  —  action  of  actors 

(1)  murder  incidents 

(2)  solioloquy  —  Hamlet  and  MacBeth  —  anger 

(d)  mood  of  selection — emotion  stressed — fear,  anger,  hatred,  jealousy. 

Closing 

(a)  Is  it  good  for  students  to  hear? 

(b)  Does  it  help  them  in  any  way? 

(a)  reading  comprehension 

(b)  historical  view 

(c)  Language 

Shakespearean  Drama  and  the  Students 

Shakespearean  drama  is  offered  in  the  English  course  in  school  and  after  read  by  in- 
tellectual people.  Since  it  is  offered  on  the  radio  as  well  as  in  book  form,  students  and  in- 
terested people  have  the  opportunity  of  learning  more  about  drama  structure. 

In  school,  students  may  listen  to  the  play  on  the  radio  and  follow  the  same  story  in  the 
book.  The  announcer  gives  the  antecedant  to  each  chapter.  This  helps  students  to  understand 
the  plot  better.  Shakespearean  plays  are  interesting  when  heard  on  the  radio.  Occasions 
arise,  when  students  doubt  situations  of  the  play.  Good  examples  of  doubtful  incidents  could 
be  found  in  MacBeth  and  Hamlet.  On  one  occasion  MacBeth  is  supposed  to  be  following  a 
ghost  which  he  thinks  will  lead  him  to  finding  out  more  about  the  death  of  his  father.  In  the 
story  of  Hamlet,  three  witches  are  heard  screaming  some  message  which  Hamlet  trys  to  in- 
terpret. This  of  course  moves  the  play  along.  The  actors  react  to  these  incidents  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  the  listener  believe  it  was  true.  Quite  often,  there  will  be  sections  left  out 
in  the  radio  presentation.  As  the  plays  are  long,  it  is  unnoticeable.  More  emphasis  are  then 
placed  on  speeches  which  actors  make  when  talking  to  themselves.  These  sections  in  a  book 
are  expressionless  but  from  the  radio  are  full  of  expression.  MacBeth,  for  example,  often 
begins  in  a  low,  soft  voice.  Before  he  is  through  his  speech  he  is  speaking  loudly  and  with  much 
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force.  He  also  pauses  in  certain  places.  Students  are  able  to  discover  the  emotional  pattern 
through  incidents  such  as  these.  Anger,  fear,  jealousy,  hatred  are  aroused  in  the  actors,  who 
become  so  emotional  that  suicide  or  murder  results.  Suspense  is  centered  around  an  im- 
portant happening.  In  one  of  the  plays  a  King  has  died  and  probably  been  murdered  by  a 
relative  who  wants  the  throne  title.  The  King's  son  attempts  to  find  out  about  his  fathers 
death  and  precent  the  killer  from  achieving  the  throne.  This  indeed  is  exciting  and  is  a  type 
of  mystery. 

Some  would  doubt  whether  such  drama  is  suitable  for  school  or  of  any  benefit  to  stu- 
dents. Through  reading  the  selections  students  learn  reading  comprehension.  It  gives  them 
a  historical  view  on  life.  Although  the  language  is  hard  to  understand,  it  is  suitable  for  the 
selections  which  are  English  drama.  Sentences  may  be  long  and  involved,  but  they  are  effec- 
tive in  the  story  and  beneficial  to  the  students. 

Comment 

The  above  essay  bears  little  relation  to  the  topic  assigned.  The  candidate  evidently  failed 
to  read  the  question  carefully,  or  he  found  himself  unable  to  write  on  the  specific  points  men- 
tioned in  it. 

However,  deducing  that  the  assignment  has  something  to  do  with  Shakespeare  and  his  plays, 
he  dumps  into  his  essay  all  that  he  can  call  to  mind  on  the  general  subject.  The  result  is  a  hodge 
podge  of  miscellaneous  information  and  mis-information  which  meets  practically  none  of  the  re- 
quirements of  an  expositional  essay. 
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section  m 


For  purposes  of  reference  the  following  are  reproduced: 

(a)  Grade  XII  —  Evaluation  of  Language  Essay  for  Corrections  in 

Written  Language 

SCORE  SHEET  A  (Deductions) 

(b)  Grade  XII  —  Information  re  SCORE  SHEET  A 

(c)  Grade  XII  —  Evaluation  of  Language  on  the  Essay 

SCORE  SHEET  B  (Additions) 

(d)  Grade  XII  —  Notes  for  Sub-Examiners  on  the  Use  of  Section 

B  (Additions) 

(e)  Grade   XII  —  Instructions  to  Sub-Examiners  Marking  the 

Essay 


GRADE  XH,  1957 

EVALUATION  OF  LANGUAGE  ESSAY  FOR  CORRECTNESS  IN  WRITTEN  LANGUAGE 

SCORE  SHEET  "A"   (Deductions) 


DEDUCT  marks  according  to  the  score  card 


Enter 
total  of 
deduc- 
tions 
here 


Spelling  

Punctuation    

Word  Usage  

Grammar    _. 

Sentence  Errors 
Form   


3333333333 

2     2      2     2     2      2     2 

2      2      2      2      2      2      2 

3      3      3      3     3      3 

33333333 

2     2  12      2      2 


TOTAL  DEDUCTIONS  = 
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GRADE  XII  —  1957 
INFORMATION    RE   SCORE   SHEET   A 

For  checking  correctness  in  Written  Language 

DEDUCT  marks. 

1.      SPELLING   (Including  the  apostrophe)   


2.      PUNCTUATION 


(a)  Capitals. 

(b)  Sentence  endings. 

(c)  Comma: 

(i)  To  separate  items  in  addresses  and  dates. 

(ii)  To  separate  words,  phrases,  or  clauses  in  a  series. 

(iii)  To  set  off  non-restrictive  modifiers. 

(iv)  To  set  off  a  phrase  or  clause  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence. 

(v)  To  set  off  direct  address  and  appositives. 
(vi)  To  set  off  words  introducing  a  direct  quotation. 

(d)  Semicolon: 

(i)  To  separate  principal  clauses  when  the  conjunction  is  omitted, 
(ii)  Before  a  conjunction  when  principal  clauses  are  broken  by 
punctuation. 

(e)  Quotation  marks,  single  and  double,  for  direct  narration  and  quotations. 

(f)  Colon,  before  a  long  quotation  or  a  long  series. 


WORD    USAGE 


(a)  Impropriety — improper  use  of  words. 

(b)  Repetition. 

(c)  Slang. 

(d)  Redundancy. 


GRAMMAR 


(a)  Use  of  adjective  for  adverb. 

(b)  Wrong  use  of  preposition  and  conjunctions,  e.g.  like  and  so. 

(c)  Lack  of  agreement  of  subject  and  predicate. 

(d)  Confusing  past  tense  and  perfect  participle. 

(e)  Lack  of  agreement  of  pronoun  with  antecedent. 

(f)  Case  errors. 

(g)  Double  negative. 


SENTENCE   ERRORS 


(a)  Run-on  sentences;  excessive  use  of  and  and  so. 

(b)  Incomplete  sentences. 

(c)  Misplaced  modifiers. 

(d)  Indefinite  reference  of  pronoun,  particple,  or  gerund. 

(e)  Tense  sequence. 

(f)  Error  in  use  of  parallel  structure. 

(g)  Changing  the  point  of  view,  e.g.,  from  present  to  past,  active  to  passive. 


6.      FORM 


Spacing  on  the  page,  and  title. 

(b)  General  neatness. 

(c)  Indentation  of  paragraphs,  to  indicate  different  speakers  as  well  as  divisions 
of  subject  matter. 
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GRADE  XII  —  1957 
Score  Sheet  B  (Additions) — Evaluation  of  Language  on  the  Essay 


Student's 
Maximum         Score 


1.    BASIC  MARK 

125 

125 

2.    MATERIAL  —  25  marks 

Significance 

10 

Relevance 

10 
5 

Originality    

3.    ORGANIZATION  —  30  marks 

Plan  

5 
5 

Relationship  of  plan  to  essay  

Introduction  

5 
5 

Order:  

Logical  sequence  of  developmental 

paragraphs 
Effective  transition 

General  coherence 

Emphasis    

5 

Conclusion    

5 

4.    DICTION  —  20  marks 

Exactness  and  vividness  of  nouns,  verbs, 

adjectives,  adverbs  

10 

Figures  of  speech,  comparisons,  illustrations 

5 

Breadth  of  vocabulary 

5 

5.    SENTENCE  ORGANIZATION  —  35  marks 

Variety: 

Structure    

15 
5 

Beginnings 

Economy  

15 

6.    TOTAL  IMPRESSION  —  15  marks 

15 

Total  

Penalty  for  deficiency  in  length 

Net  score  for  Score  Sheet  B 

Deduct  total  from  Score  Sheet  A 

FINAL  SCORE  
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GRADE  XII  —  1957 
NOTES  FOR  SUB-EXAMINERS  ON  THE  USE  OF  SECTION  B 

MATERIAL 

Significance 

Content  should  be  worth  writing.  This  may  involve  being  convincing,  i.e.  making 

thoughts   sound   genuine   and    situations    appear   real.    Even    good    nonsense,    if 

sustained,  can  be  significant. 
Relevance 

All  material  included  should  be  relevant  to  the  topic. 

One  or  two  relevant  points  may  be  developed  at  length,  or  several  developed  in 

a  more  limited  fashion. 
Originality 

Material  should  obviously  have  been  drawn  from  personal  experience. 

ORGANIZATION 

Plan 

Any  acceptable  form. 
Relationship  of  plan  to  essay 

It  should  be  evident  that  the  plan  has  been  followed  in  the  writing  of  the  essay. 
Introduction 

(a)  arresting 

(b)  suggesting  topic,  clarifying  where  necessary,  etc. 

(c)  setting  mood 

(d)  raising  a  question  (directly  or  indirectly) 

(e)  throwing  interest  ahead 

(f)  suggesting  the  pattern  to  follow  (i.e.  the  method  of  development). 
Order 

This  implies 

(a)  evidence  of  a  definite  method  of  development 

(b)  use  of  appropriate  transitional  devices 

(c)  clarity  of  meaning  in  general  (coherence) 
Emphasis 

(a)  having  a  main  point 

(b)  building  to  a  climax  (weightiest  points  last) 

(c)  highlighting  major  points  and  subordinating  minor  points 
Conclusion 

(a)  memorable 

(b)  returning  to  introduction 

(c)  making  title  meaningful  (making  clear  the  connection  between  the  title 
and  the  theme) 

(d)  providing  original  touch  for  emphatic  close 

(e)  conveying  a  sense  of  finality  (avoiding  the  mere  "cut-off"  ending) 

DICTION 

(a)  particularly  apt  denotative  and  connotative  words  (specific  nouns,  lively 
verbs,  vivid  adjectives  and  adverbs) 

(b)  figures  of  speech:  simile,  metaphor,  allegory,  apostrophe,  personification, 
hyperbole,  metonymy,  synecdoche,  antithesis,  irony 

SENTENCE  ORGANIZATION 

Variety 

Structure:    Simple,  complex,  compound,  compound-complex 
Loose,  periodic,  balanced,  parallel  structure 
Assertive,  interrogative,  exclamatory,  imperative 
Short,  long 
Beginning:    Effective  variety  of  beginnings. 
Economy 
Tightness  and  economy  of  structure  through: 

(a)  use  of  verbals  and  verbal  phrases  (infinitive,  gerund,  participle) 

(b)  compound  subjects  and  compound  predicates 

(c)  balance  and  parallelism 
Total  Impression 

Freshness  of  approach 

Revelation  of  personality  and  expression  of  mood 

Use  of  local  color,  dialect 

Characterization  through  dialogue 

Humor  or  surprise  twist  (anti-climax,  understatement,  exaggeration,  or  over- 
statement, mock-seriousness,  pretentious  language  for  effect) 

Effective  use  of  devices  such  as  examples,  illustration,  analogy,  allusion,  quota- 
tion, alliteration,  assonance,  rhythm 

Effective  touches  of  realism;  sensory  impressions  aptly  used 
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INSTRUCTIONS  TO  SUB-EXAMINERS  MARKING  ESSAYS  —  1957 

GRADES  IX  and  XII 


The  method  used  is  designed  to  achieve  as  great  uniformity  of  mark- 
ing as  possible  and  to  ensure  a  distribution  of  scores  over  the  entire  scale. 
Although  it  may  be  considered  somewhat  mechanical,  its  merits  outweigh 
its  disadvantages  when  thousands  of  papers  must  be  marked  by  dozens 
of  sub-examiners. 

The  fundamental  feature  of  the  method  is  the  use  of  the  basic  mark. 
The  sub-examiner  starts  at  the  mid  point  of  the  marking  scale  and  ar- 
bitrarily assigns  a  basic  mark  of  50%  of  the  total  allotted  to  the  essay. 
He  then  deducts  marks  for  all  mechanical  defects  in  accordance  with  the 
score  card  for  deductions,  which  provides  a  maximum  of  deductions  equal 
to  the  basic  mark.  (If  the  essay  were  written  without  error,  in  simple 
sentences  and  colorless  diction,  it  would  receive  50%  of  the  total  score.) 
The  next  step  in  the  marking  is  to  give  credit  for  every  evidence  of  the 
student's  effort  to  improve  his  writing  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
set  forth  in  the  language  texts.  The  specific  headings  on  the  score  card 
for  additions  include  the  most  teachable  elements  of  style  and  enable  the 
examiner  to  award  a  mark  for  each  instance  of  the  devices  listed  to  the 
maximum  indicated.  The  general  heading,  "Total  Impression,"  provides 
an  opportunity  to  award  marks  for  effectiveness  of  style  not  dependent 
on  the  specific  items  noted  in  the  previous  sections.  Experienced  teachers 
will  readily  recognize  essays  that  deserve  all  or  some  of  these  additional 
marks.  The  sub-examiners  marking  the  essays  should  agree  upon  a  few 
general  guides  to  enable  them  to  maintain  a  reasonable  degree  of  uni- 
formity. Occasionally  there  may  appear  an  essay  possessing  a  maturity 
of  style  achieved  in  a  manner  not  entirely  covered  by  the  scoring  pro- 
cedures; such  an  essay  should  be  referred, to  the  Chairman  for  special 
consideration.  * 

There  is  a  common  tendency  among  markers  to  be  rather  more 
conscious  of  defects  than  of  evidences  of  merit  in  the  essays  they  examine. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  method  of  scoring  will  assist  them  in  cultivating,  at 
least  in  so  far  as  Part  B  is  concerned,  a  more  positive  attitude.  Each 
examiner  should  find  a  few  papers  to  which  he  assigns  a  perfect  score  in 
Section  B  and  a  somewhat  larger  number  to  which  he  assigns  scores 
ranging  from  80  to  95  percent.  The  chairman  should  carefully  check  the 
work  of  any  sub-examiner  who  fails  to  record  such  scores. 

As  it  is  obviously  unjust  to  give  a  basic  mark  if  the  student  has 
written  little  or  nothing,  a  penalty  is  provided  for  serious  deficiency  in  the 
length  of  the  essay;  the  penalty  should,  of  course,  not  exceed  the  total 
basic  mark. 

The  above  principles  also  govern  the  method  of  marking  used  for  the 
essay  questions  on  papers  other  than  the  English  Language. 
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